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THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


ASTORY OF THE ISLAND ESTATE, 


BY MRS. EMMA D. E. SOUTHWORTH, 


I. 
PRIDE. 
“ Pride knows no ebb to its imperions flow, 
And loves or hates, disdaining to be guided, 
Becanse its own good pleasw&e hath decided,” — Byron. 


Pride, if not intrinsically sin, as far as human 
thought has speculated, or Divine inspiration 
revealed, is the parent of sin. Pride is the 
moral synonyme of Satan—of Self. It is the 
mainspring of ambition, of avarice, and the soul 
of all long-enduring malign propensities. Pride 
is not native in ardent temperaments, as icebergs 
are not formed in torrid zones—when found 
there, it is foreign, and soon melts beneath the 
fervid heat of the sky. Nor does it belong to the 
temperate zones— genial temperaments. Pride 
congeals in cold and barren natures, and is firm, 
hard, and ever-enduring as the ice around the 
poles. We sometimes hear the words “proud 
and sensitive” united in their application to one 
nature; this is a contradiction in terms—the 
really proud are never sensitive. They are en- 
cased in the steel armor of their own high self- 
appreciation, from the hard and polished surface 
of which the arrows of assault, whose points would 
quiver in the hearts of the sensitive, rebound 
without leaving a dent. Pride, if not intrinsically 
sin, is a moral agent of great power for evil ; in 
excess, & poison, destructive of all moral life ; in 
moderation, a tonic, giving a fine tone to the moral 
system—a corroborant, codperating with and sus- 
taining the virtues. Self-esteem, the synonyme 
of pride, is often found an efficient and very 
necessary ally of conscientiousness, veneration, 
&e. Thus,a man whose conscientiousness and 
veneration are weak, has a fine opportunity and 
is sorely tempted to swindle his wealthy neighbor. 
This is a case in which benevolence cannot help 
him much, and he might yield, but that self-esteem 
steps in and lends its aid. He grows very strong, 
and the temptation that he could not have resisted 
only for God’s sake, or man’s fear, is indignantly 
repelled for his own honor. 

But it is pride in its monstrous excess that I 
wish to delineate in this story of real life. 

Dear reader, neither of the stories with which 
I have hitherto attempted to amuse you has been a 
pure fiction. Indeed, I believe that thereisno fiction 
not suggested by or founded upon fact. A lady wri- 
ter, in one of her series of “ Letters to Young Au- 
thors,” remarks, “ There is mow more than three 
hundred stories in my house, not more than one or 
two of which is purely fictitious.” Now, I may 
endorse that, by saying of my two or three stories, 
ag she said of ber two or three hundred, that in 
many cases, instead of exaggerating, I have soft- 
ened characters and events, lest the reader should 
be too much shocked. And I believe that in all 
the ranks of so-called fictitious authorship—from 
the grade of the “ mighty magician” of Scotland 
to that of the humble scribbler tracing these 
lines—there is not one writer of pure fiction. 
Our fiction is the quintessence of fact. Thestory 
that I am about to relate is literally true in allits 
circumstances, and just precisely those points at 
which you may feel inclined to exclaim “ Mon- 
strous! Incredible!” will be the least modified by 
the softening veil of fiction. The circumstances 
occurred in my grandmother’s native county, and 
I have often heard the story from my mother’s 
lips, while my heart has swelled and my cheeks 
burned with the mingled emotions of pity and in- 
dignation. As I grew up, I pondered much upon 
the external circumstances, without being ableto 
comprehend the inner life—the motive power of 
the story. Nor until lately have I been able to 
render a reason for the insanities it developed— 
one of the most striking and incomprehensible 
points being the insignificance, the contemptible 
insufficiency, of the apparent cause arousing such 
malignant passion, and causing such widespread 
misery. 





II. 
THE ISLE OF RAYS. 


She shall dwell in some bright little isle of her own, 

By a blue crystal river encircled alone, 

Where the dewy leaf waves in the fresh blooming bowers, 

And the bee banquets on through the parterres of flowers ”’ 
Moore. 


I am about to attempt the description of one of 
the most sublime and beautiful landscapes in Vir- 
ginia. The river , taking its rise in the Alle- 
ghany mountains, flows through the valley of Vir- 
ginia, and, passing through a defile of the Blue 
Ridge mountains, falls, roaring and rebounding, 
from a rocky precipice, and boils howling on over 
and between the jagged and pointed rockssticking 
up or piled up in its channel. It is a wild, furious, 
and terrifying scene, inspiring delirium in the 
nervous beholder—the thundering falls, the mad 
river foaming between its stupendous banks, and 
the waters hissing and leaping from their rocky 
bed like the frenzied thoughts from the brain of 
an enchained maniac. A quarter of a mile below 
this terrific scene the river declines, and, falling 
over a second ledge, spreads itself out and opens 
its arms to encircle a most beautiful island, a 
very gem of the river. This island, sparkling and 
glancing in sunshine and water, from the peculiar 
aspect of its dewy and resplendent beauty, was 
called, in the poetic language of the Indians, The 
Isle of Sunbeams, and The Isle of Smiles and 
Tears. But the first Anglo-Saxon “invader” of 
the territory called it The Isle of Rays. The 
banks of the river on each side were steep and 
rocky, and the isle itself arose high from the wa- 
ters, its base a solid rock covered with a deep, 
rich soil, and crowned with a luxuriant growth of 
vegetation. Through the middle of this isle, di- 
viding but not separating it, ran a clear, beautiful 
creek. This creek was higher than the level of 
the river. It took its rise in a spring spouting 
from the Tock on the western and higher end of 

the isle, and flowing, singing through it, ran 
on to meet the rising sun, and tumbled 1 shi 

over the eastern * a rae 
po Tock in the open arms of the 


At the time that ouy story opens, a bridge, light 
and elegant as the handle of alady’s work-basket, 
arched above this creek, Although the cliff; 
the isle were on a level with the tan wn 
formed the banks of the river, no brid wae m8 
thrown across, uniting it to the tesa lena en 
steps were cut in the rocky sides of the is mays 
the foot of which a boat was moored, ane 
Were also cut in the steep banks of the ie 
the convenience of communication. The north. 
ern division of this isle of beauty had been left in 
all the wild loveliness of naturé. The southern 





division had been cleared wp, and laid out in. 
groves, lawns, terraces, gardens, and conservato- 


ties. Upon the highest point of this southern di- 
atari the isle, stood an elegant mansion, bul 
white freeston 


‘nt shove ahd below, and renning all around the 
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house. Below these came a terrace covered with 
green tarf, and diversified by shade trees and by 
parterres of beautiful flowers. From this, marble 
steps descended to the lawn. This lawn was tra- 
versed by serpentine walks, which, winding over 
the turf between borders of bright flowers or rows 
of pine trees, by the side of a singing brooklet, be- 
neath the shadow of an old oak or elm, around the 
margin of a clear pond, over the swell of a green 
hill, or under the shadow of a grey rock, would 
terminate at some rustic seat, some tasteful arbor, 
sequestered grove, or dewy dell, with its half- 
shaded spring, that “now in laughter, now In 
tears,” sprung from the rock, sparkling in the 
sunlight glimmering through the overhanging 
leaves ; or at the stone steps, at the foot of which 
lay the little boats; or at the wildly beautiful 
falls where the glad creek leaped shouting into 
the river. When the light of the morning sun 
flashed on the waters of the creek, the falls, and 
the river, by the contrast of the dark rocks and 
shadowy woods, the bright waters glanced back to 
heaven, scintillating streams of dazzling light, that 
gave to the island its appropriate name of “ The 
Isle of Rays.” The pictureeque island contained 
in itself about two hundred acres. The estate at- 
tached to it—“The Island Estate ”—comprised 
several thousand acres, extending over both sides 
and up and down the river. This was the great 
property oi the count, and fromthe dret owns? of 
the soil at the first settlement of the country had 
descended, undivided, from the father to the 
eldest son. 


—_—_—_—— 


Ill. 
THE HAUGHTY FAMILY. 


“ Your ancient house? No more. I cannot see 
The wondrous merits = . a 3 
oF vem rhs in wax and clay.”— Gifford. 

We have come to it at last, reader. The Stuart- 
Gordons were, not one of the first, but positively 
and incontrovertibly she first family in Virginia— 
if first in princely descent, first in wealth, first in 
the settlement of the country, and first in pride 
and pretension, constitute a “first family in Vir- 
ginia.” 

The Stuart-Gordons claimed descent, with 
what truth I know not, from the Royal house of 
Scotland. For several reasons, I am certainly in- 
clined to the opinion that their claim was not an 
unfounded one; though most probably the Royal 
quartering of their family escutcheon was crossed 
by the dar-sinister. One of my own private rea- 
sons for believing that the blood of the Stuarts 


still frets in the veins of the Gordons is this: In 


all their old family portraits, and in the face of 
every living member of the house of Stuart-Gor- 
don, may be traced, the serious brooding eye—the 
beautiful mouth—with that singular blending of 
strength and weakness, of fire and indolence—of 
self-will and indecision—of intellect and sensu- 
ality—that melancholy, half spiritual, half volup- 
tuous, expression of countenance— that distin- 
guished the ill-starred family from the time that 
their strong Scottish blood was diluted in the 
marriage of James V. with Mary of Lorraine, 
and still further reduced in the union of their 
daughter Mary Stuart with the imbecile Henry, 
Lord Darnley. Reader, did it ever occur to you 
to trace the downfall of that Royal House to the 
degeneracy of its stock from these two unfortu- 
nate marriages? If this were the place, or I had 
the time, I could almost prove it. But to proceed 
with my story. 

The Stuart-Gordons had been setiled on The 
Island Estate for a hundred and fifty years before 
Margaret, then the sole heiress of the property, 
was born. 

Margaret Stuart-Gordon was a great toast in 
her time, as the reader may well suppose. In her 
face, too, were seen the large tender eyes and sweet 
arched lips of Mary Stuart and Mary of Lorraine. 
In her twenty-first year she was given in mar- 
riage to Captain Henry Cartwright, a young 
officer who had distinguished himself in the Rev- 
olutionary struggle. On the day of marriage, as 
the sole condition upon which the hand of an 
heiress of the house could ever be betrothed, he 
assumed the name of Stuart-Gordon. One only 
child, a delicate fair-haired boy, blessed this 
union. To this son, of course, the property would 
fallin regular entail. When Louis Stuart-Gordon 
was eighteen years of age, he lost his beautiful 
and beloved mother, and became the sole and the 
sufficient consolation of his bereaved and grieving 
father; and it is at this period that our story 
opens. Louis Gordon, at the age of eighteen, was 
one of the—no, not handsome as a man—but one 
of the most beautiful youths ever seen—the image 
of his lovely mother ; the same wavy, soft hair ; 
the same large, tender eyes; the same sweet 
mouth, delicate complexion, and mild expression. 
His figure was slender ; his air, gait, and gestures, 
graceful; and his manners, gentle. His tempera- 
ment was poetic. This beautiful isie was his 
home—his heaven; here he would wander all 
day among the shadowy woods or hoary rocks, 
or sail upon the bright waters. Yet, such was 
the tenderness of his heart, that, in all his stroll- 
ing and his sailing, he never caught a fish, killed 
a rabbit, or shot a bird—nay, move—-he never 
wantonly trod upon a worm or crushed a flower 
beneath his feet. 

Between this young poet and his mother had ex- 
isted the most perfect sympathy ; and at her death 
the being of the boy seemed severed in twain. He 
‘mourned her as sincerely as ever son mourned a 
mother. For a time he had suppressed his own 
sorrow, and devoted himself to his father; but 
when, after the lapse of a few weeks, he found the 
old gentleman recovering his cheerfulness, and 
even occasionally breaking out into his old mirth 
and jollity, he withdrew himself, indulging his 
mood of reverie in the groves and among the rocks 
of his beloved isle. Sometimes, overcome by the 
vivid recollection of his dear sister-like mother, 
he would give way to tears, and, leaning his head 
upon his hands, let them flow freely. In such 
moods his father would often find him ; and, with- 
out intentional unkindness, and with a mistaken 
notion of arousing him, would exclaim, “ Degen- 
erate driveller! you have no wanhood. I blush 
for you, Louis. Idler!” At another time: “Up 
with you! and goacourting! At your age I was 
in love with half the girls in the country, and had 
all of them in love with me. Up, Louis! Up!” 

But one day Louis had a fairer, gentler visiter. 
He had crossed the river in the little boat, and, 
ascending the stone steps that led up the bank, 
wandered down a deep forest path, into a shady, 
dell. Sitting down under the trees, he fell into a 
reverie that was broken by a clear, soft, lute-like 
voice, saying, near him, 

“Oh! Louis, I meet you at last. I wanted to 
come to you so much, dear Louis, to tell you how 
I suffer with you—how I sorrow for you; but my 
mother says that it is no longer proper for us to 
visit you at the Isle, now that there is nobody to 
receive us. But you know, Louis, do you not, 
that I wept to come to you?” 

The speaker was a beautiful girl of some fif- 
teen summers, with a small and delicate figure, 
fair hair, fair skin, and blue eyes, and that look of 
timidity and deprecation that some oppressed 
children wear. 

“Yes, dear Louise, I knew, if permitted, you 
would have come.” 

“You know it,” said she. ‘‘ Well, Louis, now 
I only stopped to say that, and bid you good bye; 
for mother would not like my stopping here to 
talk, and [ must not do what mother does not 
think right, you know.” 

“How, Louise, would you leave me so soon, 
long as it has been since I have had the happiness 
of seeing you?” inquired the youth, taking her 
hand and looking deprecatingly into her face. 
She drew her hand half out gently, while an ex- 
pression of perplexity and distress traversed her 
countenance. “Sit down upon this bank, and let 
us have a chat, Louise !” 

“Qh no! no!” exclaimed the maiden, now quite 
withdrawing her hand; “ mother says it is not 
right, mother says it is not qeoper “— 

“What is not right? What is not proper, 
Louse? Your sitting on a bank and talking 
with me? Was that it?” 

“Oh! no, no! I do not mean that mother said 
that, but she would say it if she knew it.” 

“Dear Louise !—me—your old school-fellow !” 

“ No, not you particularly, Louis, but any one. 
Mother says 2 , : 
Here an expression of displeasure, a most 
amounting to aversion, crossed the countenance 
of the young man, and arrested the speech of the 
maiden. 


Presently she said— ‘ 
“Do not be displeased with me, Louis; it is so 
distressing to me, dear Louis.” 
“Displeased with you, Louise ?” 
“Well, with my mother, then; for it is equally 
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freestone, and surrounded by piazzne, 


Piixtel-to me, Lonle But now, indeed, I must 
a -away. Good erent Louis. vontok yon 
come over to see—mother soon, can 
“Perhaps so; but donot leave me yet !” pleaded 
‘me Youth. still holdin her hand. 
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“Miss Armstrong, your mother wants you,” 
said a voice through the trees; and the maiden, 
starting, trembling, and growing pale, exclaim- 

“T am missed ; mother has sent Kate after me; 
good bye, dear Louis,” pressed his hand hastily, 
and disappeared in the trees, just as a tall mulatto 
woman emerged from them to meet her. 

With a very sedate brow, Louis Stuart-Gordon 
retraced his steps to the water’s edge, descended 
the stone stairs, got into the boat, and rowed back 
to The Isle. 

Louis sauntered abstractedly towards the house, 
and entered it, passing in at the central door un- 
der the piazza, and, opening another door on his 
left, admitted himself into the family sitting 
room. The snug, old-fashioned oak panelled 
apartment, with its fireplace in the corner, I must 
take another division to describe. Yes, 1 must! 
for my own satisfaction ; and Dr. Bailey can cut it 
or the reader can skip it, if either have the bad 
taste to dislike it, and I shall not compluin. 





IV. 
THE OLD WAINSCOTED PARLOR. 


“ A dreamy aspect doth the parlor wear, 
Pictures and busts and books, not flowers, 
But a warm hearth where cne may doze for hours, 
Nor note the minutes in their lazy flight, 
# Nerevorthink te count the ae they go, 
The mind in rev’rie sweet. beguiled so.” 
Mrs. A. M. Wells. 

It was a room some twenty feet square, with 
two very tall windows looking out upon the pi- 
azza, and commanding a view of the sloping ter- 
race and ornamented grounds in front, of the 
dividing river and the opposite shore, with a 
stately white villa crowning the hill, (but of that 
more anon.) Now turn away from the window, and 
look within. The dark and highly varnished oak- 
panelled walls give that substantial and finished 
appearance—that inexpressible air of tightness, 
snugness, warmth, and comfort, that nothing else 
can so well confer upon a room. These wainscoted 
walls were ornamented by numerous fine, large 
engravings in massive gilt frames. The fireplace 
stood, as [ said, in the corner. It had a very tall, 
straight mantelpiece, surmounted by two small 
marble images—Justice and Mercy. Justice 
held her scales down in one hand, and held a 
socket for a wax candle in the other. Mercy 
held the olive branch inverted in one hand, and a 
similar socket to that under the charge of Justice 
in the other. Between Justice and Mercy hung 
the only oil painting and the only family portrait 
in the room—presenting the sweet face of Mar- 
garet Stuart-Gordon. Two tall grenadier-like 
andirons, polished toa silvery brightness, support- 
ed the green hickory wood of which the very warm 
fires were made. The rug displayed a pattern of 
white lilies on a dark green ground. This rug 
was soft as wool, as General Stuart-Gordon’s pet 
cat knew. A short, deep, murrey-colored sofa 
was usually drawn up upon oneside of this hearth, 
and a large study chair on the other. General 
Stuart-Gordon still sat upon the old studying 
chair, but very sadly looked the vacant sofa, now 
that the gentle woman that had occupied it so 
long was missing away from it. Murrey-colored 
curtains hung at the windows. Lastly, two doors 
gave exit from this snuggery—one on the right 
into the central passage-way ; one on the left into 
the vast saloon of the house, furnished in the 
most splendid style, but never opened except upon 
grand occasions. On the other side of the wide 
central passage were the more strictly house- 
keeping offices, still rooms, &c., but of these we 
do not need to speak now. 

Louis Stuart-Gordon entered the oak parlor, 
and found his father sitting dozing in his study 
chair before the fire ; the cat was dozing, too, as 
she purred and hummed on the rug; and the 
green hickory wood was singing a tune as it 
burned. A pleasant, dreamy twilight gloom per- 
vaded the room. Justice and Mercy were not yet 
lighted up, and the sweet face of Margaret Stuart- 
Gordon was lost in the shadows. 

Louis threw himself upon his mother’s vacant 
sofa, and seemed to feel that he was nearer to her. 
His gesture waked his father up; who, yawning, 
said— 

“ Ring for lights and tea, Louis, do ; though it 

ie—Ob-0-6"— (yawning) “very /— 
drinking tea, you and I by ourselves—tiresome ; I 
wish, Louis, you would get married !—there, ring, 
do! One can eat and sleep, if no more!” 

Louis pulled the bell-rope, and a servant re- 
plied to it; and, throwing open the door, announced 
“ Miss Susan Somerville ;” and a young lady, fol- 
lowed by a matronly attendant, entered the room. 
Both father and son srose. Generali Stuart-Gor- 
don advances with the stately courtesy of a Vir- 
ginia gentleman of the old school, and, bowing 
gravely, led the young lady to the sofa, while 
Louis, after wheeling it closer to the fire, stood 
until she was seated. The countenance of the 
General plainly, though courteously asked the 
question, “To what happy circumstance are we 
indebted for Miss Somerville’s visit?” as he re- 
sumed his seat in the study chair, while a servant 
lighted the wax candles in the charge of Mercy 
and Justice. It was beautiful to observe the con- 
trast afforded by this girl’s sweet, calm, simple 
air, to the ceremonious manners of the old Gener- 
al, Taking her time in drawing off her gloves, 
and removing her bonnet without an invitation to 
do so, she called her attendant, and, placing them 


in her charge, said sweetly, in her clear, pleasant 


voice— 

“T have come over only to make tea for you and 
Louis, General, because grandfather has gone to 
Alexandria, and Iam not wanted at home. Grand- 
father will stay a week at Alexandria, and I can 
come over and.make tea for you every evening, if 
you would like it. I asked grandfather’s leave 
before he went away, and he gave it to me, as you 
might know he would, for dear grandfather never 
hindered me from doing anything I liked, in my 
life.” 

She spoke slowly, quietly, as she divested her- 
self of her riding habit, and handing that also to 
her companion, re-seated herself upon the sofa. 

“We are penetrated deeply by your goodness, 
dear Miss Somerville,” said the General, while 
the beautiful, soft eyes of Louis smiled his thanks. 

I wish I could give you any sort of just idea of 
Susan Somerville. It were sacrilege to draw her 
portrait, and not to draw it correctly. She wasa 
medium-sized girl—full—even very full formed— 
with the well-developed bust, round chin and 
cheeks, and full, sweet lips, that indicate a finely 
developed vital temperament; her complexion 
was very fair, her eyes large, dark, and calm, and 
her hair black and silky, and rippling in tiny 
wavelets over her head. She wore it careless- 
ly, but partly twisted up behind, partly droop- 
ing down her plump white cheeks and throat. 
Her dress of dark stuff was neatness itself; but 
her air—her air—there, that was magic! She 
looked like one that calmly and deeply enjoyed 
her life in every vein. Wisdom and innocence 
reposed in her serene face. Her manner was full 
of grave, sweet comfort. She influenced you like 
asedative. It was impossible to be in her company, 
to look on her heavenly—no, not heavenly, for 
there wasa great deal of earth about it, but her 
dear, good face, without growing serene and qui- 
etly happy like herself. The most beneficial 
mesmeric influence emanated from the presence 
of Susan Somerville. Hers was a face in which yon 
could place confidence, for you felt that beneath 
all this quietude reposed great force of character ; 
nay, that the very consciousness of that power pro- 
duced this beautiful and profound calm—the calm 
of a self-dependent, self-poised nature, reposing 
sublimely on its own great strength. She was 
really seventeen, but she looked twenty. While 
you have been reading this description of her, she 
has quietly taken out her knitting, and, to make 
herself more at home, gone to work at it, talking 
sweetly all the time the servant was laying the 
cloth and setting the table. It was just impossible 
for General Stuart-Gordon to go on with his 
Chesterfieldean manner—calling her ‘‘ Miss Som- 
erville,” indeed, he never remembered to do it after 
first greeting her ; and as for Louis, he never had 
addressed her by any other name than “Susan.” 
He had called her Susan in their school-days, and 
no law of etiquette ever promulgated could make 
him call her anything else, What an air of home 
and coziness her very presence diffused over that 
lately sone fireside. ft seemed good to have her 
plying her bright knitting needles, seated on the 
sofa ; and when the tea-urn was set upon the table, 
it seemed natural for General Stuart-Gordon 
(what a tiresome name to write!) to say— 
Sgr Susan, my love,” and lead her to the 

e. 

Let no manceuvring mamma or match-seeking 
daughter imagine that in Susan Somerville’s con- 
duct there was a single covert selfish thought. I 
affirm that it never occurred to her, that the old 
man of sixty, or the youth of seventeen, “were in 
the market. eo Be Frc simply Susan Snes 
ville’s religion, in every possible way, 
to the comfort of those in her reach, perhaps with 
too little thought or care of self. és 

Tea was over. The evening passed cheerfal-— 

Stuart-Gordon related 


delightfally. General. 
anna encedotes with the Revolu- 





tionary War. Louis read an extract from one of 
Walter Scott’s novels, and Susan chatted, or list- 


ened, while plying her knitting needles. At nine 
o'clock, she arose to go ; and, atten?vd by her ma- 
tronly servant and by the man who waited on 
them both, she prepared to set out. 

“And will you come and mak¢ tea for us to- 
morrow, Susan, my dear?” very nervously inquir- 
ed the old gentleman. 

“Oh, yes, indeed !—to be sure I will—every 
evening, until grandfather returns, for [ am sure 
if 1 was to die I should not be happy in Heaven if 
I did not know that some kind girl came and pour- 
ed out his coffee, sometimes.” 

“That is a good girl! Louis and myself have 
dozed and nodded each other at all the evenings of 
this month past, until to-night, whem you woke us 
up; and now we will not doze or sleep any more 
over the fire for a week,” said he, as he walked 
with Susan down the terrace, acros® the lawn, and 
the stone steps to the water's edge, to the little 
skiff, and with affectionate care placed her in it, 
and stood watching its progress across the river, 
until it stopped at the beach, and he saw her get 
out, and, with her attendants, climb up the bluff, 
and disappear within her own gates. 

[20 BE CONTINUED. | 


LETTERS FROM GRACE GREENWOOD. 


‘ 





Lynn, November 8, i849. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Str: I suppose I owe you an apology 
for, or at least an explanation of, my long absence 
from my place in the columns of the Era. [ 
really know not what to say for myself, except 
that I have had of late so many engagements, 
both literary and social, that time has slipped by 
me ere I wasaware. Then there have been few 
noteworthy events in my life for the few weeks 
past ; so, after all, you have missed very little in 
missing my letters. 

I have been delayed on the sea-shore much 
longer than I anticipated in the early autumn, 
but shall probably soon take up my line of march 
westward and homeward. I am already begin- 
ning to feel a little “ journey-proud”—that is, 
unsettled and restless, and quite indisposed to 
thought, or exertion. Seven or eight hundred 
miles, in the last of November, by steamboat and 
railway and stage coach, taking the Alleghanies 
on my way—a nice little pleasure-trip, to be sure ! 
But through the days of that weary journey, 
loved voices will seem to call to me, and nearer, 
and nearer, every night, shall seem to shine be- 
fore me a cheerful light from the windows of my 
home. 

A course of lectures has just been commenced 
before the Lyceum of this town. There are some 
great names on the list of lecturers—such as 
Emerson, Whipple, Beecher, Horace Mann, 
Thomas Starr King, and Wendell Phillips. Hen- 
ry Giles delivered the introductory lesture last 
night. He gave one of a course which he has 
lately been writing, on “The Agenciesof Social 
Culture.” The subject of this one was * Books,” 
a noble theme, treated in a noble and masterly 
manner. Mr. Giles is the most adminble, the 
most impressive, the most irresistible lecturer I 
have ever heard. Wholly without intellectual 
arrogance, his opinions are yet decisions—his 
persuasion is power, and his thought has a live 
energy, a will, and a weight, warming ard rous- 
ing and again subduing the mind of the jistener. 
And yet his genius does not constrain, but pos- 
sesses us—does not compel, but impels us—does 
not drive, but cheers us on. It is not like the 
sharp, glancing sword of a conqueror, flashing 
menacingly, while it points us on our way—but 
the welcome call, the inspiring shout, of a bold 
leader. It is not the wild flickering of a Will-o’- 
the-wisp, Unticiag wud betraying We fet of the 
follower into pathless wastes and mists and qnag- 
mires—but a moving pillar of flame, with a clear 
and steady brilliance, lighting where it leads us on 
over safe though constantly ascending ground— 
the mountain paths of thought, the high places 
of the soul. This genial, companionable, demo- 
cratic element of genius is most characteristic of, 
if not peculiar to, this eloquent lecturer. There 
is, we all know, such a thing as a cold, irrespon- 
sible, intellectual despotism, which would subject 
our will and absorb our individuality—which re- 
spects neither mental independence ror moral 
rights—deals lightly with our most cherished 
principles, and has no shadow of toleration for 
our prejudices—a despotism which rouses the 
antagonism of a strong mind, and brings a weak 
one into absolute subjugation. 

Were it not for this deep, abiding spirit of hu- 
manity, of equality and fraternity, it would seem 
that this rare genius could scarcely find scope and 
development here, but would rather require “the 
spaces of the worlds, and interests coincident with 
man’s destiny and duration.” 

What I have said may seem extravagant, and 
I may indeed be biased by my knowledge of, and 
high admiration for, the personal character of this 
gifted man. Yet, in writing of him, I endeavor 
to forget the friend, and to speak only of the 
mind, so upright, earnest, and manly—of the 
genius, so lofty and self-existent, yet always so 
genial, so true to the truest life, to the hearts of 
us all. 

How admirable, how beneficent, how liberal and 
democratic, is this modern form of conveying in- 
struction and intellectual amusement through 
popular lectures—of giving voice and emphasis 
to silent thought—of sending home truth with a 
new impetus, through a ringing tone and a bold 
gesture—of radiating wit and humor from the 
changing face, from the lips’ quick play, half an- 
ticipating the sarcasm and the jest—from the lit 
eye, as well as by the glowing words and high 
aspirings and fair imaginings of genius. 

What direct, incalculable power is there in the 
living presence, the living voice,in the burning 
eye, the illuminated countenance of genius! Au- 
thors, false in heart, and poor in virtue and honor, 
may sometimes pen sublime theories and pure 
moralities, deceive us with eloquent lies; but the 
face of a true orator is Truth’s own tablet—in 
his voice peals Freedom’s own trumpet-tone, and 
in his very gesticulations are the native impulses, 
the force and vehemence, of a roused and fiery 
spirit; and a quick life, a hearty sincerity, a 
mighty energy, throb and sound and struggle in 
the words which leap at once into the hearer’s 
heart, and abide there, not to sink into silence 
and slumber, but for a purpose and a work. 

The next lecture before the Lyceum, which is 
to be = by Mr. Whipple, the critic and essay- 
ist, is looked forward to with much interest. You 
have probably seen the volume of lectures lately 
published by this gentleman. A most admirable 
book, is it not? This author is one of the young 
glories of Boston. But a short time ago his 
genius was but a hope and a promise—now, it isa 
pride and a fulfilment. And such richness and 
ripeness, strength and boldness, and large devel- 
opment of genius, in so young & man, is indeed 
wonderful, and the modern Athenians may well 
be pardoned a sort of complacent self-gratulation 
in pointing him out in their lyceums and reading- 
rooms, or bcneath the shades of their Common, 
where he strolls, in close companionship with 
wise and beneficent thoughts, as walked tho an- 
cient philosophers through the academic groves. 
In some things our youthful philosopher has the 
advantage of those sage old gentlemen. He is 
not bound to bear himself with @ toga-ed and 
statuesque dignity=he has mirth and genial hu- 
mor, as wellas gravity and wisdom—he can laugh 
with the world as well as at—can feel as well as 
think—can have pleasant relations with the hu- 
man heart, as well as visitings from the Divine 
mind—can be quite at home and comfortable in 
common life, after an occasional uplift into Olym- 
pian sublimities. 

Of this volume, the lectures on “Genius,” and 
“Intellectual Health and Disease,” are perhaps 
the finest ; but to me, that on “ Authors,” and the 
one on “ Dickens,” are especially delightful. Yet 
{ have somewhat against this Essayist, admirable 
as he is. To me its seems that some, indeed many 
of the anecdotes, puns, and witticisms, introduced 
into these lectures, rather break the harmony of 
his style, than aid his argument by illustration. 
His thoughts are eminently lucid and direct, and 
need no such help and setting off. But 
these things were necessary to give lightness and 
piquancy to a lecture which was to be delivered 

fore a popular audience, though I can but think 
that the same article would read better without 
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say peculiarity This has a high and well sus- 
tained tone chicane! is true and caret 
thought, beautiful and symmetrical in style, It 
may be that there is more bold, startling, and 
suggestive expression in the “ Wit and Humor,” 
but the “ Genits” has a richer flow of eloquence, 
a calmer beauty, and a grander central idea. 
There are magnificent passages in “Intellectual 
Health and Disease,” and among them I was glad 
and grateful in my heart to one in bold and scath- 
ing rebuke of American slavery. The writer 
speaks with the manliness of a freeman, if not 
with the fervor of a philanthropist. He does not 
weep and lament over the evils of Oppression—he 
derides its Folly, and execrates “‘ the brazen impu- 
dence of its Guilt.” 4 
It is a part of our author’s philosophy, that wit 
and satire are the surest, keenest weapons of 
Freedom; that stronger is he who can raise a 
laugh, than he who raises armies against the Op- 
pressor ; that despotic States which have survived 
fearful political earthquakes, will be in more se- 
rious danger from the convulsions of lawless popu- 
lar meriment ; and that seats of power, which have 
withstood the roar of artillery, will shake and tot- 
ter to the roar of a grand universal cachination. 
And is not this true? We may remonstrate 
and reason with or curse and rage against tyranny 


to all eternity, if we pay it a sort of shoddering |, 


respect, evince a superstitious awe in the presence 
of that “mystery of iniquity,” and it stands all 
the firmer, insolently defying Heaven, and re- 
morselessly desolating Earth. Pity and sorrow 
and conscience may plead in vain at the tyrant’s 
breast, but the laugh of scorn, the bitter jest of 
irony, the sidelong glance of contempt, are as 
sharp doggers going home! Yours, truly, 
GrackE GREENWOOD. 





For the National Era. 


“GUIDANT ETOILE.” 


The daylight waxeth dim, 
The vesper bell steals o’er the dewy lea, 
While at the altar many a family 

Blend in the evening hymn. 





A lonely pilgrim kneels 
Upon the wild sea-shore; tear chaseth tear, 
Sigh followeth sigh, fear bringeth other fear— 
None careth how he feels. 


Darkness is gathering fast 
O’er mount and valley, and the wind’s cold breath 
Comes as the solemn whisperings of Death— 
Voice of the shrouded past. 


How, whither shall he go? 
No cheering word—no helping hand—no light; 
Without are silence, shadows, sullen bight— 
Within is bitterest woe. 


A pure and peerless star 
Opes its meek eye, and hovers o’er his way, 
As angels, when the good man bows to pray, 
Come from the fields afar. 


He blesseth then its light ; 
Loudest and happiest are the fervent praises, 
Which, as he journeyeth on, the wanderer raises, 
Strong in his hope and might. 


Iam that pilgrim! Life 

Is the dark pathway which 1 sadly tread— 

A way where nobler hearts than mine have bled— 
Tumult, confusion, strife. 


Thou art that Star of Peace— 
And I will seek thy guidance while I live, 
If Pleasure shall her golden offerings give, 
Or cares and fears increase. 


Dearer thy beamings are 
Than is the sunlight to the morning sea— 
Fondly V’ll pray that thon may’st ever be 
My own, “ my Guiding Star.” 
Ori01Le. 
Pitisfield, September, 1849. 





For the National Era 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 


The people of the South, for the most part, ap- 
pear to be unconscious of their great superiority 
in wealth and givilizatjon..ever the free States, 
although Mr. i 
fy them that such is the case. It is surprising 
that people should be so diffident of their merits. 
Even Mr. McDuatiie and Mr. Calhoun appear to 
be in the dark on the subject, as they have been 
wont to attribute the ruin of the South to the 
tariff. 

The following letter is from the pen of one of 
the most intelligent citizens of North Carolina. 
He has spent his whole life in that State, and, 
writing from New York, he laments over the pov- 
erty and backwardness of his own country, in 
comparison with that in which he is a temporary 
sojourner. He has certainly not been indoctrin- 
ated in Ellwood Fisher’s economy, and hence his 
inability to see what is not to be seen. 

In travelling from Hartford to New York, the 
writer is astonished to have passed so many hand- 
some towns and villages in his way—not less than 
twenty on a line of one hundred miles. The con- 
trast which New England presents to the South, 
in this particular, is truly striking. From Fay- 
etteville, N. C., the residence of the author of the 
letter, to Raleigh, the distance is sixty-five miles, 
with not a town or village on the route; the coun- 
try has been settled for more than a century. 
From Raleigh to Petersburg, in Virginia, the dis- 
tance by railroad is about one hundred and fifty 
miles; and only four small villages, whose aggre- 
gate population may be one thousand, are to be 
seen from the cars. By the common road, be- 
tween the same places, the traveller would see 
but two villages. From Petersburg to Richmond 
the distance is twenty-two miles, with no village, 
and scarcely @ habitation. From Richmond to 
Washington the distance is one hundred and 
thirty miles; there are only two towns in the 
way, of any sort. The first is Fredericksburg, 
which has an exceedingly dilapidated appearance, 
and appears to have been fished some fifty years 
ago. It is sixty miles from Richmond, with some 
fine country, or what was once fine country, be- 
tween the two places. Thence to Washington is 
seventy miles by railroad and steamboat, with the 
single town of Alexandria on the way, which, like 
Fredericksburg, appears to be in a state of pre- 
mature decrepitude. Such is the “sunny South,” 
as it appears to common sense. We are not sur- 
prised that sensible Southern men should contrast 
the North and the South, and arrive at results 
different from those of Mr. Fisher. 


HARTFORD. 
The editor of the Fayetteville (N. C.) Observer, 
now on a visit to the North, writes thus, under 
date of New York, September 4: 


“A visit of a few days to a friend in Hartford, 
Conn., has afforded me an opportunity once more 
to see and admire the evidences of that kind of 
‘progress’ which may be contemplated with 
pride and pleasure, in any part of our country, 
and which leaves but one regret with a Southern 
man, to wit: that he cannot boast of the same 
energy, and enterprise, and success, in his own 
section. Within the three years since I was last 
in that beautiful city, it is amazing to see how 
many splendid residences, and extensive work- 
shops, have been erected; and, in almost every 
instance, these are the results of the successful 
labors of men still young. The superb new resi- 
dence in which I was a guest, was but one of 
many like it, monuments of the taste and wealth 
of this go-ahead people. And the hospitality of 
its proprietor would shame the unfounded notion 
of those in the South who imagine that New 
Englanders are deficient in that respect. I was 
glad to see that my brother Whig Editor is 
one ‘of the successful, as is manifested by the 
splendid residence which he is preparing for him- 
self. 

Hartford has long been celebrated for the inter- 
esting character of her public buildings—the State 
House, Atheneeum, College, Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, Insane Retreat, &c. But she is now 
becoming prominent for manufactures of various 
kinds. I went into a few of them, the introduc-\ 
tion of a friend having secured me access to places 
where “ No Admission” was prominently labelled. 
Among these, was an extensive Foundery and Ma- 
chine Shop, (not the only one in the place.) a Car 
Factory, and the celebrated establishment where 
Colt’s Revolvers are made. In each of these build- 
ings, from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
men are employed, who, like the machinery, seem- 
ed to go by steam, so rapid and systematic were 
their movements. 

In the first-named establishment, are made all 
sorts of ery, from a steam engine and its 
boilers, down. I wish I could describe the process 
by which the heaviest iron are planed 
down to the most accaracy.and smoothness 
of surface, and with no more human labor than 


ee machine to work. 
In the second establishment, were a number of 





elegant cars and substantial t 
in. various of finish. One of the oe, 
about to be shipped to Charleston, S. C., the first 


of a number to be built for that road, if this be 
Tn iebtnaeadinen ten el. 
each, and 8 about $600, 


lwood #isher hag labored to aatis- : 


But the most curious of the three was Colt’s 
establishment. The reader may imagine, but | 
cannot describe, the beauty and complicated nature 
of the works, all driven by steam, which can make 
every part of a pistol and rifle of such high finish 
as Colt’s Revolvers. Yet there it is all done in 
one great room, with 100 machines, and as many 
human machines, every one doing its own allotted 
work, with no confusion, and with wonderful skill 
and accuracy. The proprietor is now busy in 
filling a large Government contract. 

In coming by railroad from Hartford to this 
place, a distance of about 100 miles, I think we 
must have passed through nearly twenty towns 
and villages. 

How long before a visiter to our own beloved 
State will find so much to admire, so many evi- 
dences of advancement, of enterprise, and energy, 
and weath? Not in my day, I fear.” 


——s 


THE ISSUE IN NEW YORK. 


We copy the following extract from the address 
issued by the State Whig Convention of New 
York, which nominated the ticket that has par- 
tially succeeded in that State. It will serve to 
show on what Principles the Whig Party in that 
great State has elected itd candidates. - 


There is another issue of still greater moment 
and wider scope raised for decision at the coming 
election. We allude to the question of Slavery. 

It is hardly consistent with the principles of 
that venerable document—our Declaration of 
Independence—that those who claim that all men 
are born free and equal should hold any portion 
of the human family unstained with crime in per- 
petual servitude, to the utter deprivation of their 
personal, social, and political rights. 

This was felt to be an inconsistency, but the 
Revolution found our States with Slavery imposed 
upon them—an unlimited evil, which could not, 
with prudence or safety, be at once thrown off. 

These States were each sovereign and indepen- 
dent—and the Constitution, which bound them 
tegether in a General Government, left to each 
of these States the entire and independent control 
vd the question of Slavery within its own bor- 

ers. 

Those States which rid themselves of this evil, 
and demonstrated by the results the wisdom and 
policy of such a course, had no right to interfere 
forcibly with this subject in any other State to 
control its action. This has been, and is now, 
universally conceded. While it is not improper 
for us to endeavor to demonstrate to the citizens 
of slaveholding States, and to convince them if 
possible, that Slavery is a social and political evil, 
enervating the vigor, blighting the industry, par- 
alyzing the energy of those States which tolerate 
it; while we may appeal to them in a spirit of 
kindness, by a regard to our common fame, our 
common strength, and our common resources, to 
remove that which discredits our humanity and 
national reputation, yet we cannot by any means 
do any act which shall coerce a result in all re- 
spects so desirable. We all feel that the com- 
promises of the Constitution, so far as regards 
the original States, are to be respected and held 
sacred; but when the addition of foreign terri- 
tory, heretofore free, to these United States, is con- 
templated, either by annexation or purchase, we 
can see nothing in the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, which prohibits the insisting, upon 
our part, that such territory shall continue free. 
A due regard to the fundamental principle of 
Free Government, to our national reputation, 
power, and prosperity, to the promotings of hu- 
manity and justice, compel us to insist that such 
territory shall not be incorporated in the Union, 
unless it is made secure against the curse and 
blight of Slavery. 

Such a state of facts presents questions con- 
cerning Slavery, in regard to which the Constitu- 
tion imposes no restraints upon the legislative 
power of Congress; and it is an evident fact that 
avery great preponderance of public sentiment 
in the free States isin favor of the exercise of 
such power in such manner as to secure the pro- 
hibition of Slavery in such territory. 
| In regard to this question, the Wiig par’ of 

the free States, and conspicuously of this State, 
bas shown itself from the first to be in favor of 
Human Liberty and Free Soil—a soil uncontami- 
nated by slavery in the acquired territory. 

The recognised leaders of the Whig party 
became the exponents of this genera] sentiment 
of the free States, and the subsequent action of 
that party has been in uniform accordance with 
such public sentiment, giving it vigor, strength, 
and efficiency. 

The question in this aspect first presented it- 
self in connection with the contemplated Annex- 
ation of Texas. Six or seven years ago, the 
venerable John Quincy Adams, with Christopher 
Morgan, and several other Whig members of 
Congress from this and other States, in a docu- 
ment to which their signatures were affixed, gave 
the first authentic warning of the secret conspi- 
racy then fomenting for the Annexation of Texas, 
and that its purpose was to secure to Slavery a 
new and broader field. No opponent of the Whig 
party united in this warning. The Whig mem- 
bers both of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, almost unanimously opposed this project 
in all its stages. It was finally consummated by 
the almost unanimous votes of our opponents in 
Congress, including the members from this State. 

The Whig party of this State, in their Politi- 
cal Conventions and otherwise, manifested hostil- 
ity to the measure in all its stages. Our oppo- 
nents afforded evidence of approval and support 
in similar Conventions. 

The Whig delegation in Congress from this 
State voted against the Annexation of Texas 
with Slavery. Our Members of opposite politics, 
with one exception, voted for it. Upon the ap- 
proval of the Constitution of Texas, forbidding 
and precluding the abolition of Slavery at any 
future period, the Whig delegation in Congress 
from this State voted against it; their opponents, 
with few exceptions, in favor of it; and without 
their votes Texas could not have been admitted 
as a perpetual slave State. 

On the questions which subsequently arose 
upon the purchase of territory from Mexico, the 
Whig party of this State have shown themselves 
uniformly, steadily, and consistently, in favor of 
Human Freedom in their Conventions, in their 
legislative resolutions, and in all forms by which 
political principles are usually expressed. In 
1847 a State Convention of the Whig party 
adopted the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That while the Whigs of New 
York, represented in this Convention, will faith- 
fully adhere to all the compromises of the Consti- 
tution, sad maintain all the reserved Rights of 
the States---they declare, since the crisis has arri- 
ved when that question must be met—their un- 
compromising hostility to the Extension of Slavery 
into Territory now Free, which may be hereafter 
acquired, by any action of the Government of the 
United States.” 

This resolution it was found impossible to pass 
in our opponents’ State Convention of the same 
year. It was laid on the table, and, so far as that 
party is concerned, still lies there. It is true 
that in the agitation of the questions arising out 
of the Annexation of Texas with Slavery, a por- 
tion of our antagonists in this State felt them- 
selves coerced by the evident strength of public 
sentiment to manifest themselves in favor of the 
exclusion of Slavery from subsequently-acquired 
territory. But upon this question the party was 
divided, and gave no united support to the cause 
of Human Freedom. This division upon a great 
and vital question, after continuing for two or 
three years, has now and recently been reconciled 
by a union of both sections of that party upon a 
ticket opposed to the one we now present to you. 
This union upon men indicates no. harmony in 
principle, except the conclusive one of lust for the 
“spoils” of office. We would not conceal from 
you that this union of our opponents upon a sin- 
gle ticket makes it necessary for every Whig in 
the State to exert himself to the utmost extent of 
his influence and ability to secure the success of 
the ticket we present. We believe that there is 
more than a common stake at issue upon the result 
of this election, no less than the question of the 
extension of Slavery to soil now free, and the 

rmanent security of Human Freedom. 

Should the hostile ticket be successful, appar- 
ent as is the want of harmony among members 
of that party on the subject of Slavery, the result 
will be claimed as a defeat to the principle of 
Free Soil for the recently acquired territories. 
This would be disastrous to the hopes of Haman 
Freedom, and put back the sacred cause of Lib- 
erty for many years. . 

While we nner give all deserved credit to that 
section of our opponents which has opposed the 
extension of Slavery to newly acquired territo- 
ries, we cannot but think they have betrayed their 
trust in consen' 
successful, canary bt destroy the foundation 
upon which they have stood.. We can only ask 
the Electors of this State to contemplate this 








in its evident and important bearing: 
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The Whig party of New York have always 
been firm friends of the great principles of Hu- 
man Liberty involved in this question. The an- 
tagonist party has been either opposed or divided. 
The success of their Union Ticket would be a 
blow to the great cause of Human Rights, from 
which it would take years to recover. Those of 
our opponents who have been earnestly and zeal- 
ously hostile to the extension of Slavery—those 
of the Whig party who have been withdrawn 
from our ranks in the vain hope of aiding the cause 
of Freedom by giving their votes elsewhere, are 
asked to ponder seriously the state of things as 
now presented, and to consider whether the cause 
they have so much at heart is not to be advanced 
by now giving their aid to the Whig ticket. 

The question, so far as it depends upon the 
National Government, is, and should be, strictly 
a legislative question, to be determined by Con- 
gress. In whatever way it is determined by thet 
body, it may be fairly deemed the expressed will 
of the People, andin our judgment the Execttive 
cannot, with propriety, defeat such a determina- 
tion by an Executive veto. In the position occu- 
pied by the present Executive, elected to that of- 
fice by the suffrage of Whig voters—in his known 
acquiescence in the will of the People, and his 
deference to the wisdom of Congress—in his high 
character for integrity, honesty, and firmness—io 


“| iis sound judgment nnd tried patriotism, we havo 


the strongest assurance that the action of Con- 
gress upon this great question will not be set aside 
by his veto. 

It is now apparent that the vote of Congress 
upon this question will be a close one—and the 
moral influence exerted by the result of the com- 
ing election in this great State may turn the scale 
in that body according to the inferences which 
may be fairly drawn from the results of such 
election. 

It devolves upon the electors of this State to 
see that by their action and votes the weight of 
such influences be thrown into the right scale—that 
it be cast in favor of Human Freedom and the 
Exclusion of Slavery from the newly acquired 
territories. 

In the ticket made by us, we have presented 
the names of sound, able, tried and faithful men. 
They are most of them known by their public 
services—and they are worthy of your confidence. 
We commend it, and particularly the great prin- 
ciple which it represents, to your approbation and 
support, and we trust that the result will be such 
that the friends of Human Freedom may have 
cause for gratulation. 





MONUMENTS. 


SrrinGFIELp, Onto, October 10, 1849. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

If you will hear us, (for we request to be heard.) 
we will give our views relative to a subject that is 
now before our country. We desire that both 
sides may be heard. We read an article in your 
paper of the 27th ultimo, appealing to the ladies 
of our country for their influence in completing 
the national monument now progressing in the 
city of Washington. The writer appeals to their 
patriotism, that they may influence their brothers, 
fathers, and Joved ones, to sanction the passage of 
an act in each of the States, compelling the vota- 
ble inhabitants to pay an annual tax of five cents 
each, which in ten years would accomplish the 
monument in gratitude to the Father of our 
Country and to those worthies of the Revolution 
by whose virtues (it has been said) the rights of 
women were secured. He asks, who would refuse 
this small pittance, when it would accomplish so 


great an object? The object is not so great in the 
eyes of all, neither do all feel willing that a law 
should be enacted, forcing them to accomplish the 
object; and we think the ladies might interest 
themselves in much more honorable, noble, and 
beneficent causes, than that of deifying men at the 
expense of the People. Let neither American la- 








to a union on terms which, if | for 


dies nor gentlemen spend their time and money 
in érecting monuments to those who have returned 
to dust ; let us rather do good to the living. Let 
us not worship, as heathens worship, gods formed 
by human hands. 

This effort of Americans to restore the age 
which changes men into gods, while millions toil 
without enjoying the privileges that humanity 
should enjoy, is wrong, in our opinion. We can- 
not give our sanction to the spending of a million 
of dollars in memory of our departed heroes, while 
thousands are without homes, and without bread 
to satisfy their little ones. No; we cannot en- 
courage this extravagance of Americans wishing 
to become great in the eyes of a deluded world— 
wishing the names of our chieftains to be glorified 
in ages to come, while ignorance and crime of 
many forms prevail throughout the land of Wash- 
ington. We believe it to be our duty, as the 
lovers of human reform, to oppose this national 
idol, unless it have a tendency to make wise the 
ignorant, virtuous the wicked, to give homes to 
the poor, to release those that are lamenting in 
chains, and restore children of the cradle to their 
disconsolate parents, and husbands to their long- 
forsaken companions. We wish not to pluck one 
laurel from the brow of Washington; but, like 
other men, he was not infallible. If he was the 
most perfect man that ever the sun shone on, it is 
wrong to worship that body which is no more, at 
& great expense; and, were it possible, the shades 
of so great a man would come forth, and rebuke 
their impious attempt to pattern after the immor- 
tal greatness, so called, of nations which have 
passed away, by the blighting principle of national 
pride and extravagance, at the expense of the 
millions toiling in ignorance, poverty, and oppres- 
sion. Let us pause and think, solemnly, whether 
raising monuments to the memory of the great, 
and constructing temples and shrines, adorned in 
themost costly and superfluous manner, will make 
the Americans truly virtuous, intelligent, and 
happy, in this age and in the ages to come. We 
sincerely believe it will not, but that it will have 
the opposite effect; for it cultivates a disposition 
at variance with republican institutions and the 
inalienable rights of man; because that disposi- 
tion which honors one man so much more than all 
other men, after death, is the same that forms 
kings and despots while living; because the wor- 
shipping of great men, either living or dead, 
averts us from the true source of becoming great 
in goodness and great in knowledge; because it is 
a tax which neither feeds, clothes, nor educates 
the People, who should be, both morally and in- 
tellectually, in a Government desiring to preserve 
free institutions. Are the costly edifices and 
splendid palaces of the Old World an honor to 
the ages that constructed them, in the minds of 
independent freemen? Are they not rather em- 
blems of an ignorant and oppressed people? Show 
us a monument of departed kings and heroes, and 
near by we will show you hovels of wretched 
poverty. Show us a palace, and near at hand, if 
you are willing to see, tottering habitations of the 
starving will appear. Tell us of England’s love 
for the noble, for her departed kings and war- 
riors—tell us of the millions extorted from her 
subjects to immortalize her honorable names—and 
we will tell you the cause of the fathers, mothers, 
and unhappy children of Ireland crying for bread, 
even for one grain of corn, without any beneficent 
hand to save them from cruel starvation. Give 
us the history of Egypt prior to the building of 
her immortal Pyramids, and it will speak of ty- 
rants taxing the People without their consent, and 
ruling over them with despotic sway. Posterity 
remember the Cesars and Scipios. Alas! Rome 
and her useless architecture tell of a race who 
struggled in vain, amid the blood of their breth- 
ren, for power and liberty! The land of Plato, 
Socrates, and Alexander, contains the reminis- 
cence of a nation that once prided herself in 
teaching justice, philosophy, and arms, to the 
world. Shall we pattern after these, or shall we 
take a different course? Shall we immortalize our 
warriors and statesmen by extorting millions from 
the People, or shall we spend our spare money in 
educating, both morally and scientifically, all our 
countrymen, and giving homes to the homeless, 
that our nation may become truly great and hon- 
orable, in the minds of just and virtuous men ? 

We have not even the smallest sum to spare to 
encourage national pride, unless that pride would 
be in eg ree country virtuous, intelligent, 
and happy. e will freely give for and support 
any measure calculated to elevate the pec and 
mental condition of man; and we also feel it our 
duty, in this age of reform, to oppose the worship- 
ping of warriors, or any set of men, when we must 
be taxed to do it. Let us pay our State and Na- 
tional debts before we spend our millions to honor 
the dead. 

These are our honest opinions, and all that we 
ask or hope is an honest investigation of them; 
for we believe that our destiny pet ee 
When we searc 
nations, es informed that we will become great 
in good things by following such a course? If 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 





~ WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 22, 1849. 
MRS. SOUTHWORTI'S STORY, 
Commences on the first page of this week’s Era. 
It is proper to say that the copyright to it has 


been secured in the usual way. 
wii cca 


MANY THANKS 
To our subscribersand friends. Cordial — 
to the circulars sent them begin to come 1n- 





Porticat Conrrrsurions—Several excellen 


poetical contributions have been received lately, 


and will soon appear. 


‘Ci 

x¢p Looking over our Prospectus for 1849, we 
thought we could not do better than embody the 
larger portion of it, with some amendments, in 
the form of a New Prospectus for 1850, which we 
here subjoin. ‘Those of our editorial brethren 
who may choose to notice it, will confer a favor 
that shall be reciprocated. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1850. 
THE NATIONAL ERA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ; JOHN G. 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


Wasurneton, D.C. 








HE NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political, and 
Literary Newspaper. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of our Republican Institutions: 

That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists : 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, tae medium of Free 
Trade, among the nnmerous States and Territories stretch- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard againat its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 

impairs its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta- 
bility: 

That the Federal Constitution ought to ve so amended as 
to place the election of a President in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Seuators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General : e 

That postage on all hewspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United’ 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
Postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be donated in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
ention for debt : 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, ought to be removed: 

That Congress cought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individaal enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be giver, 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

We have lately completed such arrangements for the For- 
EIGN CORRESPONDENCE of the Era, as will make it at least 
eqnal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
eountry. 

Ample provision has been made for its Literary Dr- 
PARTMENT. 

Joun G. Warrtrrer will continue Corresponding Editor. 

Dr, Witttam Exper and Henry B. STANTON, author of 
Moiern Reforms and R-formers, and other writera of 
merit, will contribute Philosophical, Histor‘cal, or Critical 
Essays. 

Mrs. SouraworrH, MARTHA Russet, and Mary Ir- 
VING, will furnish Moral Tales and Sketches; and as to the 
list of Pozticat Contrinutors, nothing more need be 
said, than that it will be, what it has been. 

Having thus made ample arrangements for the General 
Departments of the Paper, we shall devote ourselves more 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of all important reform 
movements and current events. 

Terms — two dollars per annum, always payable in ad 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subseribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. 

All communications, on business of the Era or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 

GAMALIEL BAILEY. 

Wasuineron, D.C , November 22, 1849. 


THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
A STORY OF THE ISLAND ESTATE, 
BY MRS. EMMA D. E. SOUTHWORTH, 

In the Era of the 224 November is commenced an original 
story by Mrs. Southworth, under the foregoing title, which 
will run through several successive numbers of the paper, 
tilleompleted. An edition of this number is printed, 80 as 
to farnish back numbers to new subscribers who may send 
in their subscriptions promptly. 

EET 

Tue Nationa Era.—Friend Bailey sends us 
a circular, setting forth his wishes, and ending by 
asking what we will do. We answer, we will do 
all we can to induce our friends to take his admi- 
rable paper, and will act as agent for nothing. 
Will that do? Neighbors, come in and hand us 
your cash, and we willorder the Era for you with 
pleasure.— Burlington (Vt.) Courier. 

We will do the same. Shall deem it a blessing 
to-be able to contribute in any way to the circu- 
lation of the National Era.— Brandon (Vit.) Post. 


We are under great obligations to our cotem- 
poraries. It seems that the Vermont Journal, 
after all, has not quite succeeded in making the 
“ Yankees” believe that the Era is prejudiced. 
against them. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, AND CINCINNATI. 


The valuation of real and personal estate in 
these three cities, in 1847, was as follows: 
Real estate. Personal estate. Total. 
Boston - $97,764,500 $61,595,300 $162,360,000 
N. York - 187,314,386 57,837,917 245,152.303 
Cincinnati 27,902,220 9,159,900 37,002,180 
The populations of the three cities are proba- 





bly as follows: 
Boston - + = = 140,000 
NewYork - - - = 440,000 
Cincinnati - - - = 100,000 


Boston in proportion to its population contains 
the greatest amount of capital. It will be ob- 
served that, while the personal estate in New York 
and Boston is only one-third as large as the real, 
in Boston it is two-thirds. 

From what we know of Cincinnati, we should 
say that the assessed valuation there, especially 
of personal estate, is far below the true value. 
The same remark is true of the State valuation. 


AN ADMISSION. 


The Raleigh (N.C.) Standard, a Democratic pa- 
per, in & controversy with the Raleigh Registe, 
(Whig.) concerning the power of Congress over 
Slavery in the Territories of California and New 
Mexico, some time since made the following ad- 
mission, from which it would appear that it holds 
the same views of the constitution: power of 
ongress over Slavery in the Distriet of Colum. 
lumbia, which are entertained by the Free Soil 
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' En the first article and 8th section of the Con- 
it i declared that Congress sal ‘cr 





ere is a grant of | sake of saving the other ? 
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2 ded to be delegated, did 
the Territories | of. inteConstitution say 50, "just 


- de hed esid in relation to the District of 


Colambia ?” 
It is a little remarkable that the Free Democ- 


ustained in its view of the power 
of ansarstsie the Territories by Whigs of 
the South, and of the power of Congress over 
Slavery in the District of Columbia, by leading 
Democrats of the South. The position of the 
Standard is the same es that which was taken 
many years ago by the Hon. Richard M. Johnson. 


EE 


CALIFORNIA FREE! 


Never did we pen a sentence more exultingly 
than that which efnbodies the great feature of the 
news from California yesterday. Catirornia Is 
reek, beyond cavil—she has framed her Consti- 
tution, and by an unanimous vote provided there- 
in that “ Neither Slavery nor Involuntary Servitude, 
except for the Punishment of Crime, shall ever be toler- 
ated in this State” A)l this is in precise accord- 
ance with our expectations, our advices, our assur- 
ances, for months past.— New York T'ridune. 


Why should the Tribune rejoice so much that 
California has expressly prohibited slavery? Was 
it not indifferent, a few weeks since, on this point? 
Was it not seeking to prepare the Whig party for 
an abandonment of the ground of positive prohi- 
hition, and for assent to the admission of Califor- 
nia with a Constitution silent on the Slavery 
question? Did it not write: 

“ California and Deseret will come into Union, 
no matter whether this year or next, xo matter 
even if mithout express prohibition of Slavery in their 
Constitutions—as Free States, with no law author- 
izing one man to hold as his chattel, and with no 
shadow of probability that such a law can ever be 
enacted ?” 

When it knew that in this country slave- 
holders claimed to carry slavery wherever there 
was no positive law against it? Why this ex- 
tra shout of triumph on the part of the Tribune 
over the express prohibition of slavery by the 
Californian Constitution, if no prohibition would 
have answered just as well? Most fortunate 
is it for the cause of Freedom in our Pacific 
empire, that its Constitution was formed before 
the people there could know of the change of 
position in the Tribune and the party it repre- 
sents. Had there been a telegraph to carry this 
intelligence to Calfornia before the adoption of 
the express interdict against slavery, the proba- 
bility is that it never would have been adopted. 
For, anxious as the people there are to obtain a 
recognised Government, could they have been as- 
sured of the support of the Northern members of 
Congress, for a Constitution silent on the Slavery 
question, it is hardly probable that they would 
have inserted any provision that could hazard the 
support of the Southern. 

“ There never was any serious danger that such 
a population as has been suddenly attracted to 
California, together with such as was found there 
by our people, would ever deliberately establish 
and legalize slavery.” 

No thanks to time-serving politicians in this 
country. The result is mainly to be attributed 
to the Anti-Slavery and Free Soil movements. 
The Abolitionists for many years had been 
plying the public mind with arguments and 
facts calculated to awaken its sensibilities on 
the subject of slavery, so that the moment it be- 
came manifest that a vast extent of new territory 
was to be acquired, with the design, ill-concealed, 
of finding new fields for slavery, the sudden in- 
troduction of the Wilmot Proviso sent a thrill 
through the heart of the People. That was'a 
movement which gave utterance, in a practical 
form, to the deep-seated convictions cf their un- 
derstanding. From that hour, the agitation of the 
question spread these convictions among the most 
indifferent, and, as if Providence were determined 
to cobperate with an agitation, which had for its 
object the consecration of the New Territories to 
Freedom, immense gold regions, that had lain 
hidden for centuries, were suddenly revealed, 
attracting to our Pacific coast, in the course of a 
few months, a population that would, at another 
time, have ypeen as many years congregating 
there; and this population, too, from the free 
States of the Union, which, at the moment, were 
all alive with Anti-Slavery sentiment. Had it 
not been for the discovery of gold, the Territory 
would have been slowly settled, and slave owners 
would then have stood an equal chance with non- 
slaveholders ; but men encumbered with property, 
especially with “human chattels,” in the general 
rush which this discovery occasioned, were fairly 
distanced by emigrants owning nothing but them- 
selves; so that in the course of a year enough 
non-slaveholders from the free States, carrying 
with them the ideas produced by the Free Soil 
agitation, and the conviction that the people of 
the North would never consent to the admiss:-n 
of California, except as free territory, were settled 
in that country, to baffle the plot for converting 
it into a slave market. But, we again ask, would 
such have been the result, had the views now en- 
tertained by the Tvibune and its brother Whigs, 
then prevailed among people of all parties at the 
North? Never. 

It will be observed that we proceed on the as- 
sumption that the final action of the Convention 
in California on the subject of slavery, will con- 
form to its action in Committee of the Whole. 
This is highly probable, though not certain. 

But, let us not deceive ourselves: this question 
of Slavery in relation to the Territories is by no 
means settled. We only begin to see the dawn- 
ing of the day—a day which may yet be turned 
into night. 

Were there no other Territory but Califor- 
nia—were its boundary distinct, its area of rea- 
sonable extent, we should entertain no doubt of its 
easy admission as a State, with a slavery-exclud- 
ing Constitution. The members of Congress from 
the free States would be united, and perhaps few 
Senators and Representatives from the South 
would so far trample under foct their favorite 
doctrine of State rights, as to vote against it. 

The question, however, will not be presented 
in this simple form. California comprises an area 
of 448,000,000 square miles: what shall be the 
boundaries of the new State? At the latest 
dates, the Convention had not settled the ques- 
tion. Deseret in her Constitution strikes out 
a boundary which gives her a port on the Pacific, 
and nearly three-fourths of the present Terri’ 
tory of California. In examining the various 
projects of boundary, submitted in the California 
Convention, we find none that proposes to take 
less for the new State, than half of the territory, 
and the entire Pacific coast. We presume the 
Territory of Deseret will be carefully excluded 
from all access to the coast. 

Now, the Territorial Government of the latter, 
will be submitted to the same Congress, which 
will be called on to decide upon the State Gov- 
ernment of the former. The one expressly ex- 
cludes slavery ; the other says nothing about it, 
and thereby virtually tolerates it. Is it to be 
supposed that slaveholders will acquiesce in the 
admission of a State which, grasping the larger 
portion of the territory, shuts slavery out of it, 
without an attempt to extend the boundaries, and 
compel the recognition of the Government, of a 
Territory, which in fact leaves open the door to 
slavery ? It is obvious that the question, so far from 
being settled, is now so complicated and circum- 
stanced, as to furnish the upholders of slavery an 
opporiunity for enforcing a most dangerous com- 
promise. 

Who advised the People of Deseret to form a 
Territorial, instead of State Constitution? And 
how happens it, that emigrants as they are from 
free States, they have studiously omitted any 
reference to slavery in their new Constitution ? 
Are the opponents of slavery-extension willing 
to recognise and establish the Territorial Govern- 
ment of Deseret, without the Proviso, because Cal- 
ifornia has prohibited slavery? Have they not 
hitherto rejected all projects of compromise, and 
will they now give up one half or more than half 
of the Territory of California to slavery, for the 


_ It is clear that the whole subject will come up 
‘new form, under new relations, and in 
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will not overlook the perils which yet threaten 
the cause of I'reedom. 
Need we add, that the question will be still 
farther complicated by the boundary controversy 
between Texas and New Mexico. When Mr. 
Polk ordered General Taylor to the Rio Grande, 
the whole Whig party, South and North, pro- 
tested against the act,as an outrage on the soil 
of Mexico; and during the progress of the war 
that followed, both wings of this party united in 
denying the absurd claim of Texas to the country 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
But the war having resulted in the acquisition 
of new territories, the Southern wing of the party 
has undergone a sudden conversion, and now sus- 
tains the claim of slaveholding Texas, which, if 
allowed, swallows up the better portion of free 
New Mexico. At least, so we infer, from the 
attitude taken at the last session of Congress on 
this subject, by the Whig representatives from 
the South. Their policy will doubtless be that 
of their successors in the next Congress, and we 
shall see the entire slaveholding delegation stand- 
ing up for a claim which, if enforced, robs New 
Mexico of one-half her domain. Some of the 
citizens of Texas have already pledged themselves 
to maintain the claim by force, against even Fed- 
eral authority, and Members of Congress from 
the slave States, in full view of the fact that the 
Supreme Court of the United States have just de- 
cided a question of boundary between Missouri 
and Jowa, ridicule the idea of a sovereign State 
submitting to this tribunal its claims over its own 
assumed territory! What makes the matter 
worse, is, that the Democratic party, North as 
well as South, driven by party necessity to sus- 
tain its President, was involved in the support of 
the Texas claim, although perhaps the majority 
of them believed it to be untenable. 
Here is another question of great difficulty 
and danger, which will complicate still more for- 
midably the questions just noticed. 
In the face of these facts, how can any one 
dream that the great subject which has so long 
agitated the American People, is disposed of? 
Politicians, anxious to keep peace in their respec- 
tive parties, or to suppress all movements calcu- 
lated to disturb or embarrass the Administration, 
may try to sooth the public with this agreeable 
illusion, but no honest or intelligent man will be 
imposed upon. 

3’p On the fourth page of the Eva the reader 
will find an interesting chapter on this claim of 
Texas, from Jay’s Review. 


——_—_<— 


For the National Era. 


EXULTATION. 





BY MISS PHGBE CAREY. 
Feeling not the weight of clay, 
Or of human ills, 
O, I long to be to-day 
Out upon the hills ; 
Up their green sides | would go, 
Bounding like the mountain roe. 


Willingly I would not be 

Where life’s current rolls, 
Like a restless, living sea, 

Dark with human souls ; 
I would stand where no foot trod, 
Only with my thought, and God! 


O, for music loud and high! 
O, for trinmph’s roll! 
On the wings of victory, 
Searing up my soul, 
Till the spirits sang for me 
Anthems of eternity! 


Have I not to be forgiven 
Sing that should be less? 
Nothing have I done for Heaven, 
That should merit this! 
Wherefore, wherefore shovld’st thon be, 
Holy One, so good to me! 


So mueh happiness to-day 
On my heart is lain, 
That the very ecstasy 
Makes it almost pain; 
And, upspringivg to my eyes, 
All the while the tears will rise. 
e—ateincilli maison 


NO “COMPROMISE WITH SLAVERY." 


ee — aa —_ 

The result of the late election of New York 
proves that it is very difficult to induce the Free 
Soil Democrats of that State to unite with the 
Democratic party, even preferring defeat to such 
an amalgamation. This conduct on the part of 
the Free-Soilers of New York is perfectly con- 
sistent with the principles avowed by Senator 
Chase, of Ohio, in a letter recently published, in 
which he says, that “ fidelity to Democratic prin- 
ciples” renders it “impossible to compromise 
with slavery.” According to this position, Free- 
Soilism must be incorporated among the tenets of 
Democracy, or the Democratic party be dissolved. 
In New York, the principle has been partially 
carried into effect; and the consequence is, the 
defeat of the Democratic party. The party effect 
resulting from adherence to the principle, is a 
matter of little consideration, when compared to 
the influence which it must have upon national 
concerns. If to “compromise with slavery” at 
the present time be mischievous or criminal, the 
existing compromises recognised by the Constitu- 
tion are erroneous, and ought to be abolished. 

Our Government is based on compromise ; and 
the union of the States never could have taken 
place, had the doctrine now advanced by Senator 
Chase, and practically applied by the Free Soil 
party of New York, prevailed at the formation 
of our system of government. The framers of 
that system were men of intelligence and of un- 
doubted patriotism, and they deemed it proper to 
“ compromise with slavery,” in order to form the 
perfect union which has exalted us as a nation of 
freemen, but modern patriots cannot endure that 
harmony shall be preserved by adhering to com- 
promises then considered. indispensable to our 
political existence. They can have no fellowship 
with slaveholders, and are for building up new 
systems. Party obligations and interests are to 
be sacrificed to new theories, and the country is 
to be revolutionized to gratify those who want to 
climb into power upon Free-Soilism. The old 
Democratic party is to give place to what Senator 
Chase calls “the Free Democracy ;” and we sup- 
pose that the efforts of the new party will be 
directed to exclude, as far as may be practicable, 
all slaveholders from public offices of trust or 
profit. Such will be the natural course of events, 
should the new party obtain the ascendency in 
the Union. But there will bea hard struggle to 
encounter before it attains that point. 

The direct tendency of the principles avowed 
by Senator Chase is, to create sectional parties— 
to array one portion of the Union against the 
other—a policy as fatal to the Noath as it would 
be to the South—to the free States as to those 
which tolerate slavery. Against this policy it is 
the duty of every patriot to raise his voice, as he 
would against an open attempt to dissolve the 
Union—and we hope that, should it become neces- 
sary, in order to put down the new organization, 
the old. parties will not hesitate to unite their 
strength. 

The new territories acquired from Mexico are 
made the pretext for a movement against slavery. 
It is known that slavery never will or can be in- 
troduced into either New Mexico or California ; 
but it serves the purposes of ambitious dema- 
gogues to raise an excitement on the subject, and 
to organize a party to prevent what never can 
take place. We doubt whether a single intelli- 
gent individual of the Free Soil party believes it 
necessary that the introduction of slavery into 
the Territories mentioned shall be prohibited by 
act of Congress; nor do we believe that the 
outery of that party against slavery would cease, 
were the Wilmot Proviso to be passed. The real 
object is, an assault upon the institution of sla- 
very at the South; an assault eure to be resisted 
to extremity, should it be made.— Balt. Clipper. 


We deeply sympathize with the spirit of con- 
ciliation and compromise, and never object to it 
unless when it disregards settled principles of 
Right, or vital measures of Policy. We could 
wish that there were no differences among our 
countrymen that might not be innocently settled 
by mutual concession: so much do we admire 
the spirit that dictated the precept of Holy Writ, 
“ Ag much as in you lies, live peaceably with all 
men.” 

But.there are times when the requirements of 
Truth run athwart our social affections, when, to 
maintain a great principle, -it becomes necessary 
to withstand even a brother to the face, and incur 
his reproaches. 

The Clipper objects to the proposition that 
« fidelity to Democratic principles renders it im- 
possible to compromise with slavery,” and to sus- 
tain its objection, appeals to the example of the 
Fathers of the Republic. Would it not have 
been better to examine first, whether the propo- 
sition were true—for, if true, no example, how- 
ever illustrious, could weigh aught against it. 
Our fathers judged for themselves, and we honor 





mise. We hope the Tridune amid its rejoicing 


them, not by implicit conformity to their decisions, 





but by imitating their independence, and judging 
for ourselves, 

Is the proposition quoted true or false? Sup- 
pose Senator Foote shguld say, that “ fidelity to 
Democratic principles renders it impossible to 
compromise with monarchy, with aristocracy, 
with legislation intended to build up a few manu- 
facturers at the expense of consumers generally,” 
he would be regarded as dealing in commonplace. 
Of course, Democracy which claims equal rights 
for all, must repudiate the possession by the 
few of exclusive principles, at the cost of the 
many. 

Now, when Senator Chase declares that “ fidel- 
ity to Democratic principles renders it impossi- 
ble to compromise with slavery,” why should he 
be called to account aa the preacher of some new 
doctrine? Are Democratic principles any less 
opposed to Slavery than to Monarchy, Aristocra- 
cy, or Class Legislation? What is Slavery? 
The absolute subjection of one man to the will 
of another, who claims the right of appropriating 
to his own use all the mental and physical ener- 
gies of the subject man. But Democracy recog- 
nises the right of every man to himself, to the 
direction of his own mental and physical ener- 
gies, and the appropriation of their results—how 
can it compromise with Slavery? Slavery pro- 
poses no compromise—this implies mutual con- 
cession—but what does it propose to concede? 
On the other hand, Democracy can concede noth- 
ing, without ceasing to be Democracy. For if it 
concede the claim of one man to subject absolute- 
ly another to his will, and use him for his own 
purposes, then it denies, it stultifies itself; for 
its first and last principle is precisely the reverse 
of this, , * ( 

Fidelity, therefore, to Democratic principles 
does render it impossible to compromise with 
Slavery. 

But, says the Clipper, “if to compromise with 
Slavery at the present time be mischievous and 
criminal, the existing compromises recognised by 
the Constitution are erroneous, and ought to be 
abolished.” Well—an honest and a brave man 
will shrink from no consequence to which any 
well-considered opinion he holds, may legitimate- 
ly lead. We recognise but one compromise in 
the Constitution, operating at present, which in- 
volves a disregard of right; that relates to fugi- 
tives from service; and we have never hesitated 
to say that it is wrong, and ought to be abolished 
by amendment, in the way provided by the Con- 
stitution. 

It is proper, however, to state, that the proposi- 
tion of Mr. Chase was not intended to apply to 
existing constitutional compromises, but to the 
demand set up for additional concessions; and, 
thus understood, so far from being repugnant to 
the spirit of the Constitution and the views of its 
framers, it is in entire harmony with both. 

Need we repeat, for the hundredth time, that 
Slavery was an acknowledged evil throughout 
the whole country at the date of the formation 
of the Constitution; that slaveholders never 
dreamed of defending it upon abstract principles ; 
that Southern and Northern statesmen alike 
looked forward to its speedy termination, and so 
far from devising means for its extension, united 
in providing restc.ctions upon its expansion, and 
facilities for its extinction; that the existing com- 
promises were agreed to, in the confident expect- 
ation’ thit the evil compromised would soon by 
the force of natural causes cease to be a disturb- 
ing element. These statements we are prepared 
to sustain against any objector; but, if they be 
true, wkat becomes of the argument drawn from 
existing compromises in favor of addirional ones? 
The argument is all the other way. The existing 
compromises, their history, and the history of the 
founders of our Government, all bear witness to 
the justice and wisdom of the policy of Slavery 
limitation. Were the framers of the Constitu- 
tion now alive, they would be obliged either to 
sustain the I’ree Soil movement, or repudiate the 
principles which guided them in the formation of 
that instrument. What those principles were, 
may be inferrgd from the fagt that, at the very 
time the Convention was forming the Constitu- 
tion, the Congress of the Confederation was 
passing the famous Ordinance by which Slavery 
was forever prohibited in the only Territory then 
belonging to the United States—a Territory just 
ceded by a slayeholding State, and already con- 
taining saves! And shall the noble policy of 
these illustrious statesmen be appealed to in sup- 
port of coaceding to Slavery the privilege, in this 
nineteenth century, of converting into slave mar- 
kets the free Territories of California and New 
Mexico, ceded to us by a Republic which had 
made Freedom the law of the land ? 

The declaration of Senator Chase is not strong 
enough. Not only fidelity to Democratic princi- 
ples, but fidelity to the example of our Fathers. 
to the sprit of the Constitution they have hand- 
ed down ‘o us, to the interests of Humanity and 
the requirements of the Almighty, renders it im- 
possible to compromise with this demand of Sla- 
very. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE LETTER- 
WRITERS. 


It seems to be well understood that the Admin- 
istration is availing itself of the services of a corps 
of letter-writers in this place, who act in the two- 
fold capacity of clerks in the Departments and 
correspondents for influential Whig newspapers. 
The New York Tridune is favored in this way with 
a little stream of Executive favor, its Washing- 
ton correspondent, Alpha,a clerk in the Treasury 
Department, being permitted to throw out occa- 
sionally dark hints, just enough to stimulate, with- 
out satisfying curiosity. 

Of course, each Cabinet officer receives in turn 
his meed of praise. Every movement of the func- 
tionary is heralded with due pomp of words, every 
good deed blazoned with glowing rhetoric. The 
“old hero” and his wonderfully sagacious conduct 
of political affairs are also standing themes. 


This is all very harmless amusement. These 
young gentlemen doubtless feel honored in being 
used as a kind of filters through which innocent 
mysteries of State are dropped upon the public ear. 
But it may be questioned whether Mr. Clayton 
acts wisely in permitting these amateur politi- 
cians to discuss authoritatively the relations of 
this country to foreign Powers. We have lately 
seen letters in’ some leading Whig papers, from 
some of these confidential letter-writers of the 
Departments, animadverting in language of un- 
measured contempt and denunciation on the Gov- 
ernment of France, because, in their estimation, it 
does not act with sufficient promptitude in the ap- 
pointment of another Minister. On grounds the 
most absurd, its hostility to this country is assum- 
ed as a fact, and then the writers begin to flourish 
their fists, and talk grandly and portentously of 
what the “ Old [fero” would do if Louis Napoleon 
should have the audacity to make the dismissal of 
M. Poussin a casus Jelli. Again and again it is 
repeated that the Government has taken its 
stand—General Taylor will never surrender— 
the French Government must back out or fight. 
This is all in the worst possible taste. Such stuff 
would be beneath notice, did it not seem to have 
the sanction of the Administration. Mr. Clayton 
ought to be able to keep his own secrets. But 
perhaps he aims to alarm the American People, 
to excite their apprehensions of difficulty and 
danger in our foreign relations, thdt when the 
Annual Message shall be laid before Congress, 
announcing amicable settlements of all questions 
in controversy with England and France, all the 
world may be filled with admiration for the states- 
manship that has carried the ship of State through 
such a sea of troubles. 

As to France, we do not believe there is the 
slightest ground for apprehension. The next 
steamer will probably bring intelligence of the re- 
ception of Mr. Rives—an event which, we have 
no doubt, is confidently expected by Mr. Clayton. 
Why, then, does he suffer his corps of letter- 
writers to vapor about the meanness of the French 
Goveriment and the magnanimity of ours, and 
the tremendous and irresistible daring of the 
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“ Hero of Buena Vista ?” 





Reader—have you ever seen two little “sha- 





vers,” wrought up by a crowd of boys almost to the 
fighting point? “One’s afraid ; the other dares 
not ;” but somebody puts a chip on the hat of one 
of them, and he bristles up to his antagonist, and 
dares him to knock it off. 

One of Mr. Clayton’s letter-writers has put the 
chip on Brother Jonathan’s head, and, wonderful ! 
how he swells!—in the correspondence of the 
North American, New York Tribune, and other 
prints, the writers of which call upon Louis Na- 
poleon to touch that chip if he dare. 

Really, it is hardly worth while to make our 
Government the laughing stock of civilized people. 


IRREGULARITIES OF THE MAIL, 


The Urion is complaining loudly of irregulari- 
ties in the mail, complaints reaching it from all 
quarters of the non-reception of its paper. 

We suffer in the same way. Subscribers who 
have taken our paper from the beginning, write to 
us that lately they have been greatly annoyed by 
the failure of the Era, though formerly they had 
no ground of complaint. Others say, that instead 
of receiving the Era in the course of a day or 
two days after its publication, as they used to, 
nearly a week now passcs before they get it. 

From [owa the complaint is general, and some 
say that they fear they will be obliged to give up 
the paper, so uncertain are its visits. 

We know the fault is not with us. Every copy of 
our paper is mailed on Wednesday of every week, 
regularly, in time for the mails that are made up 
that day, and we have now precisely the same or- 
ganization of our mailing department as we have 
had for nearly three years. 

We have been hoping that the growing famil- 
iarity of the new ‘postmasters with their guties 
would obviate all these complaints—in many cases 
such is the fact; but in others, things do not 
mend at all. 

As to Iowa, some of the papers for that State 
are bagged for Indianapolis as the distribution of- 
fice; the greater portion, however, for Chicago. 
From the postmaster at Indianapolis we have re- 
ceived assurances that the cause of the irregulari- 
ty is not there, as our papers are forwarded the 
moment they are received. From Chicago we 
hope soon to hear. Weare determined not to rest 
till we find out where the mischief is, and we 
have confidence enough in Mr. Collamer to be- 
lieve that it will be remedied so soon as it shall 
be known. 

As our subscribers in the West renew, we hope 
they will give us what light they can on the 
subject. 
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THE TROUBLES IN FLORIDA—AN INDIAN 


Our readers will recollect that lately a few 
murders, perpetrated by some lawless Seminoles, 
were trumpeted through the country as heralding 
the outbreak of a general war on the part of the 
Indian tribes in Florida. The people of Florida 
became clamorous for the presence of a strong 
military force, and great anxiety was manifested 
that volunteers should be called upon to chastise 
the Indians. ‘Thé Government had the sense to 
turn a deaf ear to this mad request, compliance 
with which would have resulted in a war of ex- 
termination against the Seminoles. It was soon 
ascertained that the murders had been committed 
by a few desperadoes, who received no counte- 
nance from the Seminoles generally. So far from 
it, the chiefs expressed profound sorrow, and in- 
stituted measures, at once, for the arrest of the 
criminals, who, after much difficulty, were seized 
and delivered over to the United States authori- 
ties. Despite these evidences of friendship on the 
part of the Indians, and their ample reparation, 
the occasion was deemed a suitable one for insist- 
ing upon their removal from the State; and the 
Government, as we learn, interposed its authority 
to enforce the wishes of the State. But the In- 
dians, it seems, are not to be forced into exile; 
they proclaim their purpose to abide in their 
homes, secured to them by solemn treaty, to which 
they justly hold the United States. 

We call attention to the following account, from 
the Washington Republic, of a recent council be- 
tween General Twiggs and the Seminoles. We 
confess we could not read it without the deepest 
emotions. The heart-stricken chiefs have decided 
to remain on the soil guarntied to them by the faith 
of the Federal Government; and we honor their 
decision. The Government is bound to protect 
them there, by all the means at its command ; and 
if it permit them to be driven out by force or 
fraud, it will stamp itself with perfidy, and de- 
serve to rank with the base despotism of Austria, 
which has employed the miscreant Haynau to 
butcher or exile the patriotic Hungarians. It is 
easy to foresee that failure to grant them this 
protection will result in another Indian war, with 
its desolating terrors and enormous expenditures: 
But to the account: 

We have been permitted to read and make ex- 
tracts from private letters received in this city, 
from a gentleman who was present at the late 
council between the Seminoles and the command- 
ing General in Florida, and whose knowledge of 
the language of the Indians, and long residence 
amongst them, impart weight and auhority to his 
statements. The replies of Assunwha and Billy 
Bowlegs to the talk about emigration, do not indi- 
cate the willingness of the Indians to go west, 
which was inferred from other advices received 
from Tampa Bay, and which were relied upon as 
almost official. The Commanding General and 
party reached Tampa on the 17th ultimo. The 
Indians, some fifty or sixty in number, had been 
there nine days, with three of the murderers, and 
the hand of the fourth, who was killed in the at- 
tempt to capture him. Every chiefand sub-chief 
of note in the nation was there. They looked 
haggard and depressed, and spoke of their having 
gone through much trouble and many trials in 
capturing the young men who committed the 
murders on Indian river. After the United States 
Commmander-in-chief addressed the council, As- 
sunwha, the chief speaker of- the nation, replied 
as follows to that part of it which related to their 
removal from Florida : 

“ We did not expect this talk. When you be- 
gan this new [removal] matter, I felt as if you had 
shot me. I would rather be shot. I am old, and 
I will not leave my country. General Worth said 
he spoke for your President, too ; that he was au- 
thorized to make peace, and leave us quiet in our 
country ; and that so long as our people preserved 
the treaty, yours would. For many years you 
have had no cause to complain ; and lately, when 
a few bad young men broke the law, a thing that 
cannot be prevented among any people, did we not 
hasten to make atonement? We met. you ag soon 
as we could, and promised to give ample satisfac- 
tion ; and from that day we have not rested. We 
have killed one of our people, and have brought 
three others to be killed by you; and we will 
bring the fifth. There has been much trouble 
and grief; but we have done justice, and we came 
here, confident that you would be satisfied. Now, 
when you ask us to remove, I feel as though you 
had killed me too. Jl will not go, nor will our 
people. I want no time to think or talk about it, 
for my mind is made up. As for the delegation, 
[alluding to a delegation proposed to be composed 
of members of the tribe heretofore emigrated to 
Arkansas, and brought to Florida to induce their 
friends to follow them,] I did not invite them to 
come and see me. Some Seminoles went to Ar- 
kansas many years ago. We were then sorry to 
lose them ; but we have got over that sorrow long 
since, and now they are nothing to us, and we do 
not desire to see them. I did not expect this talk, 
and had I done so, | would not have helped to de- 
liver up these men to you.” 

Billy Bowlegs, who is a fine-looking fellow of 
forty, followed with great earnestness and dignity 
of manner. After talking somewhat to the same 
effect as Assunwha, though with more wildness of 
phrase, bat not of manner, he added: 

“We have now made more stringent laws than 
we have ever had before, and I have brought here 
many young men and boys to see the terrible con- 
sequences of breaking our peace-laws, I brought 
them here that they may see their comrades de- 
livered up to be killed. This business has caused 
many tears, but we have done justice. 

“J now pledge you my word, that, if you will 
cease this talk of leaving the country, no other 
outrage shall ever be committed by my people ; 
or, if ever hereafter the worst among my people 
shall cross the boundary and do any mischief to 
your people, you need not look for runners, or 
appoint councils to talk. I will make up my pack 
and shoulder it, and my people will do the same. 
We will all walk down to the sea-shore, and we 
will ask but one question: ‘Where is the boat 
to carry us to Arkansas? ” 

A day was appointed for another council, but 
they did not ama to attend. There was an 
informal promise that some runner would come in 
to see the whites, but they often observed that 





they were stunned and confused by the talk, and 
could not promise anything. When Billy Bow- 
legs was asked, after the council, if the delegation 
from Arkxnsas should be sent out to him as soon 
as they arrived, he became agitated and held his 
breath fora moment. [le then said, with great 
deliberation, “Wild Cat is my great friend! 
Tell him not to come into our country until | 
send for him” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Women or THE OLD AND New Testament: A Series of 
Portraits. With Characteriatie Descriptions, by several 
American Clergymen, Edited by William B, Sprague, 
D.D. New York: D Appleton & Co. For sale by R. 
Farnham, Bookseller, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 
As a specimen of art, this is the most exquisite 
we have ever received from any publisher. The 
type, paper, engravings, and binding. will compare 
with anything issuing from the London press. 
It contains eighteen original designs, engraved 
expressly for the work, representing the following 
famous women of Holy Writ: 





The Virgin Mary, Sarah, 

Elizabeth, Miriam, 

Anna, the Prophetess,  Rahab, 

Herodias, The Levite’s Wife, 
Woman of Samaria, Zipporah, 


Canaanitish Woman, 
Daughter of Jairus, 
Michal, Martha, 

Mary Magdalene, Bathsheba. 

Generally, the artist has been exceedingly hap- 
py, embodying in the picture the character of the 
subject, and even suggesting, by the witchery of 
light and shade, expression, and drapery, its his- 
tory and relations. 

The editor has laid under contribution sixteen 
of his professional brethren for the characteristic 
descriptions that accompang thé portraits. These 
“are something more than ‘a mere outline of the 
history of the individuals to which they relate. 
They aim to bring out those great lessons of truth 
and wisdom which, in some form or other, lie em- 
bedied in all these characters, and which are 
adapted to form the mind to virtue, usefulness, 
and immortal felicity.” All of them seem to be 
carefully prepared ; some are very gracefully and 
beautifully executed. 

A former work on the “ Women of the' 
Bible” was more restricted in its range than this, ! 
which contains portraitsof Women of the New as 
well as Old Testament. 

In looking over the series, we are forcibly re- 
minded of the rich and various developments of 
female character presented in the Bible, and of 
the important parts assigned to woman in the 
great drama it exhibits. 

As the season is approaching for the inter- 
change of tokens of affection among friends and 
relatives, we would suggest that a more beautiful 
gift, in the shape of a book, could scarcely be con- 
ferred than a copy of this exquisite piece of art. 


Witch of Endor, 
Widow of Nain, 





Tue CurisTiAN ExaMiNER. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 
November, 1849. 

An entertaining and a substantial number. 
The first article, on the Scientific Meeting at Cam- 
bridge, has some good thoughts on the influence of 
Science upon Education, Philosophy, and Faith. 
Miss Martineau’s History of England is reviewed 
in a very liberal spirit, and while she is not as- 
signed a high rank as a historian, she is com- 
mended for her impartiality and trustworthiness. 
Whipple's Lectures on Literature and Art are re- 
viewed in a highly complimentary style, and, as 
simply a critic, the reviewer places him above even 
Macaulay. There is an excellent article on the 
Massachusetts Board of Education and its Labors, 
in which ample justice is done to Horace Mann. 
The other articles seem to be written with care. 





Tue Evancecticat Review. William M. Reynolds, Ed- 
itor. October, 1849. Gettysburg, Pa. 

This review is devoted to the exposition and 

defence of the doctrines and usages of the Lu- 


— 

of his arguments, returned the letters with Ke 
courteous refusal” to insert them. They then 
appeared in the Louisville Examiner, and haye 
since been put in pamphlet form. Mr. Pendleton 
makes use of admissions in the articles of the ed- 
itor, to refute the conclusions he arrived at. The 
argument is conducted with courtesy. 








AN Apprss on SLAVERY. By Daniel Foster, 

| Mr. Foster bears his testimony against slavery 

and all its supporters, political and ecclesiastical 
with great fidelity to his convictions of right. 

The discourse was delivered at Danvers, Masa, 

and published by Bela Marsh. 





Tne Catatoave or Harvarp Conirce. 1849-50, 
The summary of this venerable Institution, 


for 1849-50, First Term, presents the following 
view— 

PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS, &c 
Theological students - - ee |, 
Law students” - \ - - - - 100 
Students attending Medical Lectures - - 127 
Special students in Chemistry and Mathe- 

matics, and students attending the Scicn- 
tific School = - - - 
Resident graduates — - - 


UNDERGRADUATES. 


Seniors - - - - - - 65 
Juniors . - - * 69 
Sophomores - . : . - - 76 
Freshmen - - . “ iy - 87 
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theran Church, to theological discussion, biblical 
criticism, and church history. It is published 
quarterly by William M. Reynolds, at Gettys- 
burg, at $3 a year. The editor is assisted by 
several divines of cminence in the Lutheran 
Church. 

The number before us exhibits learning and 
talent, and must be of value to the denomination 
whose interests it represents. 





Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox. December, 1849. 

Godey exceeds himself this number, which con 
tains 100 pages, and no fewer than fifteen embel- 
lishments, some of them very handsome. One of 
the most interesting things in it is a fine display 
of specimens of American Poets, with fac similes 
of autographs. In all, this number contains 24 
engravings and 40 contributions. 





GraHaM’s AMERICAN MontHuyy for December, 1849. 

It is enriched with several engravings, in a 
high style of art, and among the contributors we 
note Chandler, Hirst, Simms, Arthur, Frost, 
Smith, Mrs. Ellet, Caroline May, &c. The con- 
tributions are good. 





CHRISTIAN Parton MaGazine. 
Pratt. 


This is not so large as the other Monthlies, 
but its embellishments are tasteful, and its read- 
ing matter will commend itself to the religious 
mind. 


New York: George 





Hotpen’s [utvstraTeD DoLLaR Macazine. New York. 
* This is the cheapest Monthly in the country, 
Its proprieter having lately died in California, it 
is now published by William H. Dietz, and con- 
ducted by Charles F. Brigg, who has been con- 
nected with it from the beginning. We notice 
that the critical department of the Magazine is 
conducted with a good deal of plainness of speech, 
the critic showing no fondness for pufling., 





Tue Orner Lear or THE Book or NATURE AND THE 
Worp or Gop. 

This bock comes to us with a simple title page, 
without name of author, publisher, printer, or 
place of publication. From another source we 
learn that it was issued in a neighboring slave 
State. It consists of two sermons, with an elabo- 
rate appendix, the theme being Slavery. Theau- 
thor is a man of acute intellect, and in the course 
of his investigation institutes a subtile research 
into the foundation and elemental ideas of prop- 
erty in general. We shall probably pay more 
attention to this book hereafter. It deserves 
something more than a passing notice. 





Prorgssor ReyNoxps’s Discourse before the Historical 
Society uf the American Lutheran Church. 

A highly interesting Historical Sketch of the 
Lutheran Church of the United States, from the 
time when Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, 
first projected the establishment of a colony of 
Swedes on the banks of the Delaware, whose 
foundations should be laid in righteousness, and 
from whose limits slavery was to be excluded. 
For, so early as 1624, that wise monarch saw the 
evil of slavery. 





Jay's Revigw or THE Mexican War. 

This is one of the most powerful worksin favor 
of the cause of Peace that have been issued from 
the American Press. It is printed now in a form 
suitable for gratuitous circulation. We call at- 
tention to the advertisement in another column, 
and ask our exchanges of the liberal school to 
copy or notice it. 





Experience In WATER CURE. 

Mary S. Gove Nichols hasissued from the press 
of Fowler and Wells, New York, a new book on 
Water Cure, containing the results of her own 
practice and reflection. She is an acute observer, 
an independent thinker, and writes in a clear, 
vigorous style. 


Lurtrers 70 Rev. W. C. Buck by Rev. J. M. PENDLETON. 

Mr. Buck is the editor of the Baptist Banner 
of Louisville, and during the late agitation in 
Kentucky on the Emancipation question, wrote a 
series of articles in his columns on slavery which 
delighted the Pro-Slavery men. Rey. Mr. Pen- 
dleton of Bowling Green, Kentucky, sent him for 
publication a series of letters, courteousiy review- 
ing the articles, but Mr. Buck, unwilling that his 
readers should see both sides of the question, and 





relactant to submit to them a searching analysis 


Total - - - - o 54 





SERMON BY Rev. WintiaM Lornimen. 

This Sermon was preached on occasion of the 
National Fast, before the Associate Reformed 
Church of Richmond, Ohio. It isa good Sermon. 
Mr. Lorrimer gives his testimony against sin in 
high places, explicitly, strongly, faithfully. 





CATALOGUE OF THR OvERLIN INSTITUTE. 1849-50, 

The summary shows the following students 
Theological, 20 ; College, 66; Teachers’ Depari- 
ment, 21; Male Preparatory, 240; Young Ladies’ 
Course, 106; Ladies’ Preparatory, 84; Ladies 
Preparing for College, 4; Resident Graduates, 
2—whole number of Males, 341; whole number 
of Females, 201—Total, 543. 

There are nine Professors, and three Teachers. 





Historic Fire. An Address. By Charles Beecher. 

This Address was delivered before the Collio- 
pean Society of Wabash College, and published 
at their request. Like nearly all the produc- 
tions of Charles Beecher, that we have seen, it is 
characterized by anirregular power of conception. 
This Address has many bold and _ beautiful 
thoughts, but frequently his Imagination outstrips 
his Judgment. 





History oF THE Unitep States. By R. M. Hildreth. 
Vol. iii. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale hy 
Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D.C, 
The third, being the last, volume of this truly 

American work has been issued. It sustains to 

the end its eharacter for simplicity, impartiality, 

and conciseness. We have already expressed so 
fully our opinion of the work, that we need add 
nothing more. 

This volume closes with a full account of the 
formation of the Federal Constitution, and of the 
Ordinance of 1787. Appended we find a com- 
plete Analytical Index, and a list of all the au- 
thorities of the writer. 

We regard the work as a substantial contribu- 
tion to our National Literature, and a clear, faith- 
ful record of the great events of which it treats. 





Tue Knickerpocxer. November, 1819. Published by 
Samuel Hueston, New York. For sale by W. Adam, Penn 
sylvania avenue, Washington. 

The two things to which we always turn with 
most eagerness are the editor’s unrivalled “ Table 
Talk,” and “The Bunkum Flagstaff and Inde- 
pendent Echo.” There is no end to the fun and 
satire of the independent Echo this month. It 
shows up the follies and tricks of the newspaper 
craft to perfection. Its own advertisement is 
quite a model : 

“The Bunkum Flagstaff is published every now 
and then at Bunkum, and also at the office of the 
Knickerbocker in New York. It will take a firm 
stand on the side of virtue and morality. All 
kinds of job-work executed with neatness and 
despatch. The Fine Arts and Literature fully 
discussed. There will be a series of discriminat- 
ing articles on music, to which we call the atten- 
tion of amatoors. Princip.es or ’Ninety-E1eu7, 
and all the great measures of the day, as well as 
all other principles, fully sustained ; vice uproot- 
ed by the heels, and cast him like a noxious weed 
away. (For further particulars, see large head ) 


The Bunkum Flagstaff 
Is edited by Mr. WaGsTarr. 


Horses and cabs tolet by the editor. Old news- 
papers for sale at this office. Wanren, an Ar- 
PRENTICE. He must be bound for eight years, 
fold and carry papers, ride post once-t a-week to 
Babylon, Pequog, Jericho, Old Man’s, Mount 
Misery, Hungry Harbor, Hetchabonnuck, Co- 
ram, Miller’s Place, Skunk’s Manor, Fire Island, 
Mosquitoe Cove, and Montauk Point, on our 
old white mare, and must find and blow his own 
horn. Run Away, an INDENTED APPRENTICE, 
named Joun Jouns, scar on his head, one ear gone, 
and no debts paid of his contracting. California 
gold, banks at par, pistareens, fippenny bits, and 
United’n States’n currency in general, received 
in subscription. Also, store pay, potatoes, corn, 
rye, oats, eggs, beans, pork, grits, hay, old rope, 
lambs’ wool, shovels, honey, shorts, dried cod, cat- 
nip, oil, but’nut bark, paints, glass, putty, hemp, 
snake-root, cord-wood, live geese feathers, sax:- 
fax, dried apples, hops, new cider, axe-handles, 
mill-stones, hemlock-gum, bacon and hams, ging- 
shang root, vinegar, pumpkins, ellacompaine, 
harness, hops, ashes, slipery-ellum bark, clams, 
manure, and all other produce, taken in exchange. 
For Save, a One Year Orv Heirer, Parr oF 
Youns Buttocks 1n Harness. Wantep ro Hire, 
a New Miucu Farrer Cow; give eight quarts 
of milk night and morning; also, to change 
milks with some neighbor with a cheese-press for 
a skim-milk cheese once’t a week.” 





Tue Epinsurcn Review. October, 1819. New York: 
Leonard Sectt & Co. For sale by W. Adam, Pennsylva 
nia avenue, Washington. 

There is a great deal of sober, earnest, pr0- 
found discussion in this number of the Edinburgh. 
The articles on Reason and Faith, Modern Poets 
and Poetry, Unsound Social Philosophy, ind Sta- 
tistics of Coal, have especially attracted our at- 
tention. The firstarticle is a vigorous and search- 
ing exposure of the masked infidelity of the day. 
That on Modern Poetry contains much acute 
criticism. Some idea of the article on Unsound 
Social Philosophy may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing observation of the reviewer : 

“ While admitting the propriety of a provision 
for the destitute in some form or other, under ac- 
tual circumstances, we deny, in toto, the abstract 
right of the poor to assistance from the funds of 
others as aclaim. A provision for the destitute, 
on our view of the matter, is not a duty which, 
as a general proposition, society owes to its poorer 
members, but a debt that a “Society, which his 
wronged its poorer members, owes them as coni- 
pensation and amends.” 

The other articles of the Review are entitled, 
Agriculture and Science, the Electric Telegraph, 
Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys. 





PropLe’s anv Howitt’s Journal. October, 1819. Lon- 
don, Eng. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 
This Journal does not belong to the romantic 
or sentimental school. Its literature generally 
has a soul and an object. 


The “Annals of Progress” in the present 
number embody a great varicty of instructive 
facts and suggestions. Some of the stories, W° 
notice, have their scenes laid in this country. 
Among the engravings is a striking portrait of 
the celebrated English Reform Orator, Henry 
Vincent. 


Tur Amentcan Atmanac. 1850. Boston: cue C. 
Little and James Brown. For sale by Franck Tay a 
We welcome this invaluable repository - nd 

fal knowledge. It constitutes the 21st volu "d 

or the 3d of the newseries. Asan annual ae 

of statistics, political, social, financial, &c., a4 

nothing of its characteristic features as -. 4 

manac, it is unrivalled. Here may be found, 
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a concise well-arranged form, the results of the 
most laborious statistical researches, which in 


original documents are spread out to a most in- 
convenient extent. 

The Astronomical Department, which is under 
the direction of Professor Pierce, contains a very 
elaborate scientificarticle on Melloni’s Researches 
in Radiant Heat. 

In part second, we have full tables of the re- 
sults of the late Presidential Election, of the sev- 
eral Departments of the General Government, 
which have been corrected at Washington ; and 
new lists have been added of Pension Agents, 
Indian Agents, Registers, &c. A full view is pre- 
sented of the Post Office Department and of the 
rates of Postage. The chapter on Public Lands 
contains a satisfactory abstract of the Land Com- 
missioner’s Report for 1848, and of its elaborate 
tibles; and a tabular statement of all the rail- 
roads in the conntry is continued from the last 
volume. 

tut, to understand fully its value, the reader 
must examine it for himself. 


tepBURN. His Firat Vovage. By Herman Melville. 
York: Harper & Brothers. For sale as above. 
Redburn Wellborough is the son of a merchant 
who becomes bankrupt; and necessity and incli- 
nation impelling, he ships as boy in the merchant 
service. He is more than usually green, and this 
book is the story of his toils and trials, disap- 
pointments and mortifications. Bating a little 
verbosity, and an occasional imitation of Dickens’s 
particularities of description, the author is him- 
self again. He has given an account of a Boy’s 
first experience on shipboard, which, for fidelity 
and humor and interest, is unequalled. It is a 
book that will engage alike the attention of young 
We intend to make extracts hereafter. 
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BERLIN LETTER. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE PRUSSIAN 
REVOL\ITION. 


New 


and old. 








Cnarter VI. 
The Battle 

We give a part of our brief account of the bat- 
tle in the Words of an eye-witness: 

“The cry of treachery, which had commenced 
on the palace square, found echoes in every part 
of the city, and acted on every manly heart like 
the fearful sound of the tocsin. 

“The people tore up the paving stones of the 
streets, and threw together carriages, wagons, 
pumps, and bridges, to make barricades. In some 
of these were seen even gates and house doors. 

sarricades go up as by enchantment in every 
street, and deep trenches are dug to prevent the 
advance of the cavalry. Women, children, and 
gray-headed old men, aid in the work, or carry, 
in baskets, to the tops of the houses, heavy stones, 
and even slabs of granite, to crush the soldiers: 
Armorers’ stores and iron stores, broken into or 
thrown open by the proprietors, are stripped in 
an instant. Boys build fires behind the barri- 
cades, and mould musket balls; and women in the 
houses get ready boiling water, with which tosalute 
the attacking party from the windows. Practiced 
and resolute marksmen and daring boys occupy 
the barricades. Burghers, students, and work- 
men, assemble by thousands from all quarters, and 
distribute themselves among the houses, into 
which they obtain an entry either by persuasion 
or force, in order to fight from the windows and 
roofs with any weapon at their command. Very 
few of them have firearms; the rest must use 
stones, hot water, coal, kitchen utensils, or arti- 
cles of furniture. The men behind the barri- 
cades are generally armed with axes, hatchets, 
lances, sabres, hunting knives, or bars of iron 
broken from the street gates or from iron railings. 
I{undreds of boys, sons of workmen, serve as mes- 


dead ; they encounter every danger with a con- 
tempt of death worthy of the noblest and purest 
cause.” 

Nothing had been prepared beforehand, no plan 
luid, no concert of action agreed on, no leaders 
chosen. The energy and good sense of an aroused 
people compensated for all. They were resolved: 
cost what it might, to resist an insolent and over- 
bearing soldiery, and to free themselves from the 
domination of the sabre and bayonet. For the 
first time since they had been written, the words 
of the German poet—words which, for a genera- 
tion, had been excluded by the Censorship from 
the stage—had become a bloody verity on German 
soi], and in the native city of the poet himself: 

“When the oppressed can nowhere justice find, 

And can no longer bear their grevious load, 

They look to Heaven ‘or courage and for aid, 

And strike for Freedom and for Right.” 
On every barricade waved the black, red, and 
gold banner of Germany—a symbol chosen in- 
stinctively by the people. 

At the last moment, a number of worthy citi- 
zens attempted, at the hazard of their lives, a me- 
diation between the King and People. They 
succeeded in penetrating to the palace, but were 
not admitted into the presence of the King. The 
Prince of Prussia received them, and answered 
their prayers and entreaties with the short re- 
mark that he would “not withdraw the military 
a finger’s breadth.” A second embassy of peace, 
with Bishop Neander at its head, was received by 
the King himself, who declared that he might 
listen to a supplication of the people, but wouid 
grant no demand. He remained faithful to his 
motto: “ All by royal grace, nothing by popular 
right.” 

The battle commenced by an attack made by 
the soldiers on the barricades near the palace, 
and continued, with a few short intervals of sus- 
pense, eighteen hours. A detailed description of 
it does not enter into the plan of this sketch, nor 
shall we notice the horrid barbarities said to have 
been perpetrated by the soldiery on the prisoners 
taken in the progress of the murderous contest 
between fellow-citizens. The conduct of the peo- 
ple, however, was noble, brave, and humane. The 
barricades were defended with so much judgment, 
fortitude, and contempt of death, that a brave, 
well-disciplined, and well-officered army of be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five thousand, aided by 
bombs, grenades, and shrapnell shells, could not 
succeed in taking more than a few of them. 

About five o'clock in the afternoon, after the 
fighting had commenced, the King saw good to 
speak his last word, to put an end to the conflict. 
The royal proclamation, signed by Minister Bo- 
delschwingh, was placarded on the ccrners of the 
streets. It said*that the King would withdraw 
the military, provided the people would first de- 
stroy all their barricades. Once more all was to 
he by royal grace, nothing by popular right. The 
King wished, as it appears, to quiet his conscience 
by this last offer of reconciliation. But the confi- 
dence of the people in him was gone. 

On the evening of the same day, Mr. Von 
Vineke arrived from Westphalia, and, without 
delaying to change his clothes, all covered with 
the dust of travel, he hurried at once to the pal- 
ace, to give the King a true account, if not an 
agrecable one, of the condition of that province. 
pr Roh closed his narrative with the words that 

Berlin, va painfully, on his arrival in 
hort € voice of the Fatherland speak- 

16 Ssrough cannon to its children,” 
high staff officers a ren,” some of the 
temptous} : ding near, laughed con- 

prously. Mr. Von Vincke rebuked them wi 

energy for this ind. behavi om with 
functionary for an insulting Se eee civil 
the General Diet, in which Mr. v on to 
of the champions of the opposition, phe re 
endeavored to calm this altercation by neon 
Mr. V. to supper, but etiquette, and zing 
th 
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The details and results of the fighting in the 
street are known to the world; nor are they 80 
important as the secret history of what occurred, 
during the eventful eighteen hours, in the interior 
of the palace. In our account of this, we follow 
the statements which appear to bear with them 
most intrinsic evidence of truth. Vinche’s effort 
to break through the wall which the Camarilla 
had erected around the deceived King, had failed. 
This was perhaps through the personal antipathy 
borne by the King to this champion of the oppo- 
sition in the General Diet, where he alone had 
dared to quote phrases from the King’s coronation 
speech, and to make an ironical application of 
them against the Crown itself—a piece of daring 
which had astonished the people in those days of 
timidity, and which was not forgotten by the 
monarch. The momentary cessation of hostilities 
gave new courage to the Camari!la and the mili- 
tary party. “ After the supper,” says one writer, 
“the King was calmer and in better humor.” He 
was told that then or never was the time to show 
himself a man of resolution—and that monarchy, 
which had been prostrated at Vienna, had stood 
the test at Berlin, probably for the safety of Ger- 
many, which might all now, by one decisive blow, 
be brought under the rule of Prussia. They 
added, that the incomparable army was ready to 
second the King in such an enterprise. But the 
resolution must be taken at once, the blow struck, 
and the State governed no more with half-way 
measures. General Pfuel, nicknamed at the pal- 
ace “ Old Halfway,” had fallen, (as he fell seven 
months later;) General Prittwitz, the pride of the 
aristocracy, commanded, “ Fire!” — the death sig- 
nal, not of the Revolution, but of the old system 
of Government in Prussia. 

The battle continued, almost without interrup- 
tion, through the night. Early on the morning of 
the 19th, a proclamation, written by the King 
himself during the night, appeared. This docu- 

ent, the most remarkable in the history of Prus- 
sia, was in the following terms: 

“TO MY DEAR BERLINERS. 

“In my convocation ordinance of to-day, you 
have received a token of the faithful disposition 
of your King towards you and toward the entire 
German Fatherland. The shouts of applause, 
with which numberless loyal hearts saluted me, 
had not yet died away, when a band of disturbers 
of the peace mingled witb them, made tumultuous 
and insolent demands, and scattered themselves 
among the crowd as the well-disposed citizens left 
the place. As their noisy advance even to the 
great gate of the palace gave just grounds to fear 
bad designs on their part, and as they continued 
to insult my brave and faithful soldiers, it was 
determined that the square should be cleared by 
the cavalry, advancing in a walk, and without un- 
sheathing their swords. Two guns in an infantry 
company went off by accident, God be praised, 
without wounding anybody. A crowd of miscre- 
ants, consisting chiefly of strangers who have been 
able to conceal themselves from ali the searches 
made for them, have misrepresented this circum- 
stance, in order to further their own wicked plans, 
and fill the heated minds of many of my loyal and 
dear Berliners with thoughts of vengeance for 
blood supposed to have been shed, and have thus 
become the causes of terrible shedding of blood. 
My troops, your brothers and countrymen, have 
made use of their arms for the first time, when 
compelled to do so by numerous shots fired from 
King’s street. The victorious advance of the 
troops was the necessary consequence. 

“Tt is yet in your power, inhabitants of my be- 
loved native city, to prevent a greater misfortune. 
Recognise, your King and most faithful friend 
conjures you to do so by all that you consider 
holy, the fatal error! Return to peace, remove 
the barricades which are yet standing, and send 
me men full of the genuine old Berlin intelligence, 
with words such as become you to use to your 
King, and I give you my royal promise that all 
the streets and squares shall be immediately va- 
cated by the troops, and the military occupation 
shall be limited to the necessary buildings of the 
palace, the arsenal, and a few others, and this only 
for a short time. Hear the paternal voice of your 
King, inhabitants of my loyal and beautiful Ber- 
lin, and forget the past as I wish to and will for- 
get it in my heart, on account of the glorious fu- 
ture which is about, under the blessing of a God 
of Peace, to dawn for Prussia, and through Prus- 
sia for Germany. 

“Your loving Queen and truly faithful mother 
and friend, who is now lying quite ill, unites with 
many tears her heartfelt prayers to mine. 

“Written in the night of the 18th and 19th of 
March, 1848. Freperick WILuum.” 

In this document, full of thoughts which con- 
flict with and excuse each other, lies the secret of 
the peace of mind enjoyed by Frederick William 
IV during that fearful night. 

The proclamation had no effect. Its suppli- 
cating language, which would acknowledge in the 
unanimous uprising population nothing but the 
effect of the intrigues of a rebellious knot of mis- 
creants, and yet besought the rebellion to forget 
and forgive, did not calm the genuine passion of 
a people who had just gained the sentiment of its 
own force, and io whom it appeared to be a shame 
to permit itself to be treated as a set of miscreants, 
and its resort to arms as child’s play. With 
scornful indignation the people fastened the 
proclamation to a pump, with the broken piece 
of one of the hand-grenades which the King’s 
troops during the preceding night had thrown 
from the palace among the dear Berliners, and 
prepared actively to renew the decisive battle. 

It was at this time that General Moclendorff, 
taken prisoner by the people in the training- 
house on Alexander square, signed an order to 
his troops to cease firing, and to retreat from the 
square. This news was decisive. The King, in 
order to save the life of an officer to whom he was 
sincerely attached, determined at length to give 
peace to the city. This peace was agreed on at 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon of Sunday the 19th 
of March. Its conditions were— 

1. Withdrawal of the military from the city ; 

2. Freedom of the press; and 

3. The promise of a Constitution based on the 
broadest democratic priuciples. 

A command to withdraw the troops from ac- 
tion was not given by the King, as later official 
declarations have asserted. But yet, Frederick 
William IV, by this conclusion of peace with the 
rebellion had broken forever with the spirit of 
the old military Government of Prussia, as he 
had broken with all the principles and ideas of 
his past life. The Absolutist party had not suc- 
ceeded, with all its abasement, in preserving even 
the appearance of retaining its freedom of action. 
The sending away of the troops—it matters not 
whether as conquerors or conquered—in obedi- 
ence to the will of a population in arms, set the 
seal upon the change in the affairs of Prussia, 
and elevated the street fight, the result of a mis. 
understanding, to the dignity of a revolution. 





Cuarer VII. 


The people of Berlin had not fought for any 
new idea, or because the yoke of tyranny had be- 
come insupportable. A people which had been 
up to that moment profoundly ignorant of politics, 
obedient to its monarch, and whose demands never 
exceeded the liberties which had been long prom- 
ised, flew to arms, because its sentiments of hu- 
manity and justice had been outraged. 

The best proof of this, and that there was no 
revolution predetermined and planned, was the 
conduct of the masses after the termination of 
the struggle which had ended with their victory. 

The people felt itself free, free from the chains 
of the police, free from the arbitrary commands 
of the royal Government. It laid no hand upon 
the tottering throne, which, ready to fall to pieces, 
would have been an easy prize to the resolution 
of a few prepared and daring men. But the va- 
ciliation of the Court was not more certain than 
the entire absence of plan on the side of the peo- 
ple. It knew and felt that the old system of things 
had been bad, and that itself had been tyranni- 
cally, and, at the last, inhumanly treated. In- 
stinct prompted the suffering masses to speak out 
this sentiment. But to will and to demand in the 
moment of their victory anything farther, to dic- 
tate for the acceptance of the King a detailed 
programme of the popular wishes, was foreign to 
its intention. The compulsion of the King on the 
last day of the fight, and after its close, to look 
upon the dead bodies, was a true expression of 
the predominating sentiment. The people wished 
to cry out to the distressed monarch, “ Look here 
upon your work; you have done this to us.” The 
following scene throws a clear light on the motives 
of the people in the revolution: 

From every direction, men of the lower classes 
took their way towards the palace ; they were pale, 
their garments were torn, their arms still in their 
hands, and they bore upon their shoulders the 
biers on which lay the bodies of their fallen 
brothers. The gaping wounds were exposed to 
view; the half-naked bodies were strewn with 
flowers, and the heads crowned with laurel and 
with evergreen. The bearers of these melancholy 
burdens passed through the great gate of the pal- 
ace into the inner court. These biers, with the 
corpses of fallen combatants, were brought from 
every direction and from the most remote parts of 
the city. The same instinctive feeling in the 











due a royal invitation, equivalent i : 
times to a command, were forgotten ered 
eventful hours. The Westphalia lord laconica}}. 
refused the invitation, and left the palace. 
The King “ supped that evening with guests.” 
while the thunder of the cannon, the cries of the 
aman and the moans of the wounded, filled 
) , 
After six clock, the military strength of the 
Government was reinforced by several battalions 
of infantry from Halle ; and before seven, a short 
pause in the combat took place. 


hearts of all led all to do the same thing. 

The one of the two large courts of the palace, 
from which a winding flight of stairs leads direct- 
ly to the chambers of the King, soon saw a great 
Dumber of such biers regularly in rank 
e of the dead under the 
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eyes of a King. e relatives of the deceased 
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with deep emotion, and warned by the cry of the 
crowd, he uncovered his head before the frightful 
sight of dead bodies, which their bearers continu- 
ed to bring and lay out against the very balcony 
itself, amid the sobs and weeping of the bystand- 
ers. Suddenly a strong, clear voice from the 
crowd, which filled all the spaces between the 
bodies, began the funeral hymn of “ Jesus, my all.” 
Those present joined in the song, carried away by 
the power of the emotions natural on such an oc- 
casion, and the melancholy notes mounted up to 
heaven, “as if it bore there the answer wrung 
from the soul of the King to the dread arraign- 
ment.” 

At the close of the hymn, the King retired with 
the Queen, having sustained a humiliation never 
before experienced by a sovereign. 

From this moment, the King of Prussia was a 
King by the grace of the people. 

How did the royalty and Frederick William 
IV succeed in recovering from this fall, and in 
again placing their feet upon a firm foundation ? 
This question we may at some future time an- 
swer more at large. At present, it will suffice to 
say that the idea of German unity, and its symbol, 
the black, red, and gold banner, which had been 
for more than one generation insulted, persecut- 
ed, and proscribed, for which a thousand true 
hearts had suffered imprisonment and chains— 
that this same idea and this same banner were the 
rope of safety which the sinking Prussian royalty 
seized in its wreck, and by whose aid it escaped 
in this its greatest exigency. 

“So finds the mariner his safety 
~ On the rude rock that wrecks him.” 
[tHE END | 


CINCINNATI CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cincinnati, Nov. 14, 1849. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Among the frequent occasions for marking the 
progress of our city in numbers, enterprise, or 
wealth, is that afforded by the census taken every 
year by the Public School Board, as data for the 
apportionment of the school fund. The enumera- 
tion for 1849 has just been completed, exhibiting 
some interesting facts, from which we can make 
calculations as to the present 

POPULATION OF CINCINNATI. 

The number of white youths between the ages 
of four and twenty-one years, as taken between 
the 1st and 20th of October in each year, for the 
last three years, is as follows: 








For1847, - + - ~~ 21,981 
For 1848 - - - - 27,316 
For 1849 - - - - 31,568 


The increase this year over 1848 is 4,252, which 
includes the 11th ward, annexed to the city since 
the former enumeration. Exclusive of this ward, 
the increase is 2,041, which is much less than in 
the previous year. This is owing to the cholera 
and other diseases having carried off 6,500 of our 
population during the summer of this year, and 
many having been kept away by the reports from 
making this city their residence. In the 10th dis- 
trict, (10th ward,) where the epidemic was most 
violent, the decrease was 1,027. And yet, notwith- 
standing the drawbacks of flood and pestilence, 
we have increased at the rate of 43 per cent.since 
October, 1847. 

Assuming our whole population to be 31 times 
the number of the class above enumerated—which 
cannot be far from the truth—we have 110,448 
souls in the eleven wards of the city. This is 
within the corporate limits, but it does not exhibit 
fairly the growth of the city. Let us add Fulton, 
adjoining us on the east, 4,000 ; Storr’s township, 
on the west, 1,000; Covington, on the opposite 
side of the Ohio, in Kentucky, a place which owes 
its prosperity to its near proximity to Cincinnati, 
and has in fact been, to a great extent, built up 
by our enterprise and means, 12.000; Newport, 
6,000; Jamestown, &c., 1,000, and we have at 
this time 


In Cincinnati, proper - - 
Suburbs and opposite towns . 


110,400 
24.400 





134,400 
Thus we have within a territory, say of 314 
miles by 5, a population of at least 135,000, and 
probably much greater. 
The following table will exhibit at a glance the 


advance of the city in the last fifty years. The 
population was— 

In 1800 - - - - 750 

In 1810 . - - - 2.540 

In 1820 - - - - 9,644 

In 1830 - - = = 24 881 

In 1840 - - - - 46,338 

In 1849 (including 11th ward) 110,400 


It has been said that the school census is not 
accurate enough to be relied upon as data for es- 
timates of the entire population. There is some 
truth in this, but an estimate founded upon the 
vote of last fall, when there was a very general 
turn-out of the voters, shows very near the same 
result. Thus there were at the Presidential elec- 
tion in 1848 nearly 14,000 votes cast in the ten 
wards then composing the city. Allowing 1 in 7 
of the population to be voters, we have about 
96,000. Adding to this the new ward, which at 
the least numbers 12.000, and we have 108,000. 
This is as near the truth as any estimates, perhaps, 
that can be made. 

POPULATION OF CLEVELAND. 

The census of Cleveland, just taken, shows a 
population of 17,000, Ohio city 4,000 — total 
21,000. The increase in the past nine years has 
been as follows : 


In,1840 the population was - 6,071 
In 1845 « c . | 8473 
In 1846 « ® 2 = 10,135 
In 1848 « “ 2 14,234 
In 1349 “ B- 6° pies 


This shows the ratio of increase to be enlarging 
every year. Cleveland is doubtless the second 
city in Ohio in population and commerce. These 
tables indicate something of the rapid progress of 
Western cities in numbers, but other interesting 
facts could be given, exhibiting their advancement 
in enterprise, wealth, and all the arts of life. Your 
late reference to the book trade of our city was to 
the purpose, but there are other valuable statis- 
tics, which I wish to luy before your readers in 
future letters, which will give them a clearer in- 
sight into the real sources of the prosperity of the 
“Great West.” 

MEDICAL COLLEGES. 

Our city bids fair to become as famous for its 
medical schools and the battles of the doctors, as 
for anything else. There are now three—the 
regular, or “Old School,” the Eclectic, and the 
Botanic, which, by the way, has lately been dig- 
nified with a new and more imposing titleh—The 
American Physo-Medical College. The contro- 
versies between the rival systems, always high 
enough, has been waxing warmer and warmer 
since the first appearance of the cholera last 
spring, and is now waged in a triangular, or, more 
properly, a quadrangular shape—the homeopath- 
ists coming in for a share of the fight. The num- 
ber of students here is greater than at any former 
season, amounting, in all the schools, to nearly or 
quite 400 students. 

THE IMPEACHMENT CASE. 

The Court of Common Pleas on Monday gave 
its decision in the famous Rall case. Judge Hart, 
the President Judge, delivered the opinion of the 
Court, Judges Mcore and Wiseman agreeing, and 
Judge Saffin dissenting. ‘The case was dismissed 
on the grounds, first, that Rall, in giving the cer- 
tificates to the Democratic candidates, acted in 
& capacity having no necessary connection with 
his duties as clerk of the court, and was not prop- 
erly amenable to it, unless there were proof of 
gross corruption or fraud in his action in the 
matter. And, secondly, as there was no evidence 
to prove this, he must be presumed innocent. He 
may have done wrong, but it was an error of 
judgment. His action was not final as to the 
party aggrieved, who have recourse to the Su- 
preme Court, by applying for a writ of mandamus, 
instructing this Court to remove the clerk. These 
were the chief points held; but as it is a case of 
much interest, no precedent in point having oc- 
curred in the State, and but two having been cited 
by counsel out of it, and the decision will be pub- 
lished in full, you can make a more full abstract 
of it for your columns, if you think proper. This 
decision does not affect the rights of either of the 
parties to their seats in the Legislature. That 
body of course is the judge of the qualifications 
of-its own members, and, as we all know, will de- 
cide it by party bias entirely. 

‘In the course of argument before the Court in 
this case, Judge Walker, one of the couysel for 
the prosecution, indulged in some very severe re- 
jor on the Democratic and Free Soil parties, 
and the election of Chase. His attack on the 
latter gentleman was entirely aside from the ar- 
gument in hand, highly personal, uncalled for, 
and unjustifiable. He seemed to carry out the 
warfare begun by the Gazette, only exceeding it 
in coarseness of abuse—and all this from the 
leaders in a party which has claimed for itself a 
decency and dignity above all others! I see a 
reply in the Enquirer, and a rejoinder in the Ga- 
zette, all in the same bad spirit. Why these per- 
sonalities, this abuse of political opponents, this 
forgetfulness of all the courtesies of life, in the 
heat of: partisan 
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I see the Nonpareil of this place thinks injus- 
tice has been done to it by some remarks in my 
last, on the want of consistent, persevering Anti- 
Slavery sentiment in the Press of Cincinnati. | 
may not have given it the credit it deserves, but, 
for want of time and space, must defer some re- 
marks, which I purpose for my next. 

Yours P. 


> —- 


IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE. 
Later from Mr. Foote, of Mississipp, to Mr. Cling- 
man, of North Carolina. 
Wasuineton, November 10, 1849. 

Sim: Being casually informed of your recent 
arrival in this city, I seize the opportunity of in- 
viting your attention to a subject of high import- 
ance to the whole country, and of especial con- 
cern to the Southern States of the Confederacy— 
one of which you have the honor to represent in 
the councils of the nation. The session of Con- 
gress is almost at hand, and indications are abroad, 
and every moment multiplying, which seem to 
render it quite probable that the Wilmot Proviso 
and the Abolition of Slavery in the District of 
Columbia will be again brought forward, either 
in the Senate or House of Representatives, and 
supported by the zealous and unscrupulous advo- 
cates of these two mischievous measures with in- 
creased violence and confirmed pertinacity. It is 
most evident to me that the Union itself will be 
put in serious j-opardy by the movements thus 
menaced, as I hold it to be certain that no State 
of the South will patiently acquiesce in either of 
the aggressions alluded to. I regret to perceive 
that there is an erroneous impression widely prev- 
alent in the North, that the South is neither in 
earnest nor united in any scheme of opposition and 
resistance to the insulting encroachments now so 
fiercely threatened. If this impression is permit- 
ted to remain uncorrected until either of the 
premeditated outrages referred to shall have been 
perpetrated, it is to be feared that it will be too 
late to save the Republic from eansequences too 
dreadful to be contemplated with6ut a feeling of 
patriotic solicitude and alarm; whereas itis my 
firm conviction that, if the sober thinking men 
of the free States could once ascertain the dan- 
gers that demagogues and fanatical agitators are 
fast bringing upon them and their unoffending 
brethren of the South, by the advocacy of schemes 
of injustice and oppression which cannot possibly 
result in practical benefit to any section or State 
of the Confederacy, they would rise up, without 
further delay, and say to the agents of sedition, 
who have heretofore sported with their credulity 
and abused their confidence, that the period has 
at length arrived when they will not longer per- 
mit them,in their name, to trample the sacred 
provisions of the Constitution under foot, and 
embroil the Legislative Councils of the nation in 
unseemly and wicked controversy. Taking this 
view of the matter, and knowing that you have 
had an opportunity of conferring freely during 
the past summer with your fellow-citizens of 
North Carolina, I venture to lay before you the 
resolutions recently adopted by the Southern 
Convention of the State of Mississippi, and call 
upon you to say whether or not you approve 
them, and whether they are, in your opinion, ap- 
proved in the State of North Carolina and the 
South generally. Being a prominent member of 
the Whig party, you will doubtless feel author- 
ized to speak, in language too explicit to be mis- 
understood, as to the probable action of your po- 
litical associates in the South, should the present 
sectional contest be pushed toextremities. In the 
Convention of Mississippi, you will observe, both 
the two great political parties of the country were 
equally represented: the resolutions, unanimously 
adopted by that body, may be therefore regarded 
as declarative of the views and feelings of the 
whole State. However it may possibly be élse- 
where, [ can assure you most confidently that the 
people of Mississippi look upon the slavery ques- 
tion, in its existing aspects, as above party. I am 
well satisfied that this is the condition of things 
generally in the South; and I hope that you will 
feel justified in expressing a concurrent opinion. 

Ihad the honor of addressing, a few days since, 
inquiries similar to those now propounded to you 
to your distinguished colleague, the Hon. Willie 
P. Mangum, who proposes, so soon as the physi- 
cal indisposition with which he is at present 
afflicted will permit, to declare his views upon 
the whole subject ina somewhat extended form. 
I am gratified to know, and to be specially au- 
thorized to state, that he fully and warmly ap- 
proves the proceedings of our Mississippi Con- 
vention ; as was certainly to be expected from one 
always ready, heretofore, as he has been, to de- 
fend the honor and safety of the South against 
aggressions either actual or meditated, from what- 
ever quarter they might emanate. 

I have the honor to be, very cordially and re- 
spectfully, your friend and obedient servant, 

H. 8. Foortr. 
Hon. Thomas L. Clingman. 





Reply of Mr. Clingman to Mr. Foote. 
City or Wasnineton, November 13, 1849. 


Dear Sir: Yours of the 10th instant has been 
received, in which you ask my own views, as well 
as my opinion as to what will be the course of 
the South in either of the contingencies referred 
to. Your position as a representative of one of 
the States, and the consideration due you person- 
ally, merit alike a prompt reply. 

Having on former occasions given my views in 
detail with reference to the whole subject, it is 
not necessary for me to do so at this time. I pro- 
ceed, therefore, to give you simply the general 
results of my reflections. 

The Federal Government, because it is the 
Government of the United States, is the trustee 
and agent of all the States and their citizens. 
Every power, therefore, which it can rightfully 
exercise, it must of necessity exercise for the ben- 
efit of all the parties to it. The territory of the 
Unitcd States being the common property, the 
Government is bound to administer it as far as 
practicable for the benefit of all the States as well 
4g their citizens. A difference, however, exists 
among them in relation to the institution of sla- 
very. When the Constitution was formed, twelve 
of the thirteen States were slaveholding. That 
instrument, though it has clauses expressly in- 
serted for the protection of the rights and inter- 
ests of slaveholders, contains no provision for the 
abolition of slavery anywhere. If the Govern- 


] e 
/ ment, therefore, can properly exercise such a 


power in any instance, it must be because its du- 
ties as a general agent, acting so as to meet the 
interest and views of its principals, require it. 
But fifteen of the thirty States of the Union still 
maintain the institution of slavery. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the Government could not, con- 
sistently with its powers as a general agent, ex- 
clude the slaveholders as a class from all partici- 
pation in the enjoyment of the territory of the 
United States. It is, on the contrary, under sol- 
emn obligations to respect the rights of all. It 
has always heretofore, as I understand its action, 
shown a sense of this obligation. When the 
much-talked-of Ordinance was adopted, by which 
the territory north of the Ohio river was made 
free, all that portion of country south of the river 
to the Gulf of Mexico was left to be occupied ky 
slaveholders. When slavery was abolished in 
the northern part of the Louisiana Territory, 
the southern portion, regarded as the most suita- 
ble for slaveholders, was left to be so occupied. 
On the annexation of Texas, when a provision 
against slavery north of 36° 30’ wasincorporated, 
much the larger and more valuable portion was 
left still for the use of slaveholders. : 
But it is now proposed to adopt the policy of 
excluding slaveholders, as such, from all the terri- 
tory of the United States. This would be an en- 
tire revolution in the action of the Government— 
a revolution which could not occur without a total 
violation of the spirit and essence of the Consti- 
tution. Since those citizens who do not own 
slaves are permitted to occupy every part of the 
territory of the Union, it has been doubted by 
many whether the Government can rightfully ex- 
clude slaveholders from any portion of the com- 
mon property. But, even if there should be a 
power to divide the public territory for conveni- 
ence between the two classes, it is perfectly clear 
that there can be no right to exclude one class en- 
tirely. 1 have heretofore said that I should regard 
such an exclusion as being as great a violation 
of the Constitution as the Government could possibly 
commit. But, even if thisaction should be viewed 
simply as an enormous abuse of power, it would 
be not the less objectionable. The Government 
has unlimited powers in relation to the establish- 
ment of post offices throughout the Union. If, 
however, it were to withdraw all the post offices 
from the slaveholding States, on the ground that 
the citizens of those States were not worthy of 
the countenance and aid of the Government, we 
should have as much reason to complain of such 
action as if it involved a clear infraction of the 
letter of the Constitution. 

In a word, if the Government should adopt the 
policy of excluding slaveholders, a8 such, from all 
the territory of the United States, it would in 
substance and effect cease to Le the Government of 
the United States. While the form of the Consti- 
tution might remain the same, its character would 
be essentially changed. aig 
Ought the Southern States to acquiesce in this 
great organic change in our political system? 
Ought they to remain members of an association 
which had, in utter maar pe of plain constitu- 
tional guaranties, degraded them from their po- 
sition of equality? As history furnishes no rec- 
ord of any people who have prospered after they 
had forfeited their self. , by submitting to 
be d ed to a state of political I 
hold it to be the duty of the Southern States to 
resist this hat resistance, to be effect- 
ual, should be commensurate with the violence 





of the attack. This they owe to the cause of con- 


stitutional liberty, to justice, and to their own 
honor. 

With reference to the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, I will simply say that, 
waiving all controversy in relation to constitu- 
tional right, and obligation to the adjoining States, 
if such an event were to occur at this time, it 
would not take place in obedience to the wishes of 
the citizens of the District, but would be brought 
about at the instance of the inhabitants of the 
States. But these persons have no right to con- 
trol the local affairs of this District. Should Con- 
gress, therefore, thus act at their instigation, it 
would be guilty of an act of tyranny so insulting 
and so gross as to justify a withdrawal of confi- 
dence from such a Government. 

You ask, in the second place, what I believe 
likely to be the course of the South, should such a 
contingency occur? There was but one of the 
States having any considerable number of slaves 
in relation to which I had anydoubts. From her 
frontier position, and the powerful influences 
brought to bear on her, I had some fears as to 
what might be the action of Kentucky. But I 
have been gratified beyond expression by the gal- 
lant stand which that noble State has recently 
taken. She has thereby shown that she will not 
abandon her sisters in the hour of danger, but 
that she will, if necessary, take the front rank in 
the struggle for the preservation of the rights and 
liberties of the white race of the South. The 
union of both parties in Mississippi is a type of 
what will occur elsewhere. The Southern States 
ought to have but one feeling on this question, as 
they can have but one destiny. I have no doubt 
but that over the entire South there would bea 
vastly greater unanimity than existed in the old 
thirteen slave States, when they decided to resist 
British aggression. If a few individuals should 
attempt to take a different course, they would be 
swept away in the general current. Long before 
the struggle should come to the worst, the South 
would present an unbroken front. 

I am not unaware, sir, that, in making 80 brief 
and concise a statement of my views, I incur the 
risk of misconception and of misrepresentation, 
but I should feel that I did not appreciate the 
momentous nature of the subject if I could attach 
consequence to mere personal considerations. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Hon. H. 8. Foote. . L. Crineman. 

P.S. Since the above letter was written, it has 
been submitted to my colleague, Mr. Mangum, 
and he concurs fully in all its general conclusions, 
and avows his purpose to make known bis views 
at length at an early day, and entertains the opin- 
ion that the Federal Government has no power to 
legislate on the subject of slavery either in the 
States or the Territories, and that all precedents, 
whether legislative or judicial, because adopted 
without due consideration, are not obligatory. 

T.L. 


——— 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The election in Massachusetts has resulted in 
the success of the Whigs. Governor Briggs lacks 
1,200 votes of being elected. The Senate, it is 
said by the A/las, will stand 27 Whigs, 13 Demo- 
crats, and the House will contain a Whig major- 
ity of 60. The vote for Governor in 281 town- 
ships, nearly all in the State, stands— 

George N. Briggs, Whig- - - 52,097 
George S. Boutwell, Democrat - 29,496 
Stephen C. Phillips, Free Soil - 24,108 


In the fourth district, the Congressional vote 
stands for— 





Thompson, Whig - - - - - 5,260 
Palfrey, Free Soil - - - - 4,752 
Robinson, Democrat- - - - - 2,924 


Majority against Palfrey, 3,432. Palfrey’s loss 
since the last trial is 2,737. 

The coalition, in some counties, between the 
Free Soil Men and Democrats, alienated many 
Whigs who had been supporting Palfrey, and 
this, we presume, accounts, in part, for the re- 
duction of his vote. The Democrats in that dis- 
trict seem exceedingly anxious, if we may judge 
by their votes, to secure the election of a thorough 
Taylor man; for what object, beside this, is to be 
gained by throwing away their votes on William 
Robinson, when they know that they cannot elect 
him, but only play into the hands of the Taylor 
Men, we are at a loss to comprehend. 


NEW YORK. 

It seems that the two parties in New York have 
come out about neck and neck. The Senate is 
Whig by two majority, the House Democratic by 
two mejority, so that on joint ballot there is a 
tie! The State ticket elected is divided equally, 
as follows : 

STATE OFFICERS ELECTED. 
Christopher Morgan, Whig, Secretary of State. 
Washington Hunt, Whig, Comptroller. 
Freeborn G. Jewett, Democrat, Judge of Appeals. 
Levi S. Chatfield, Democrat, Attorney General. 
Alvah Hunt, Whig, Treasurer. 

Hezekiah C, Seymour, Whig, Engineer, &c. 
Frederick Follett, Democrat, Canal Commissioner. 
Darius Clark, Dem., Inspector of State Prisons. 


SUVREME JUDGES ELECTED, 

Dist. 1. William Mitchell, Whig. 

2. John W. Brown, Democrat. 
3. Henry Hogeboom, Democrat. 
4. Daniel Cady, Whig. 
5. Frederick W. Hubbard, Democrat. 
William H. Shankland, Democrat. 
7. Thomas A. Johnson, Whig. 
8. James A. Hoit, Whig. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES, 


> 





Weare in receipt of the report of the doings of 
the city of Boston in relation to Vattemare’s sys- 
tem of International Exchanges. That city has 
transmitted, through its constituted authorities, 
to the city of Paris, over one thousand volumes of 
standard and valuable books in the English lan- 
guage; the whole being the voluntary contribu- 
tion of corporations and individuals. Thus, 
through the instrumentality of an humble citizen 
of the French Republic, is the foundation laid for 
the extension of the English language in countries 
where it is not generally spoken, for the Vattc- 
mare mode of acquiring libraries of English books 
will be sure to beget the necessity of acquiring 
their language, on the part of those who are ig- 
norant of it, and in this way will it, in time, be- 
come a universal tongue. Even now it is regular- 
ly taught in many of the high schools of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and it is destined to become an 
essential branch of study in the common schools, 
for the reason that it isthe only vehicle of truly 
republican thoughts and ideas in the world. 





V. B. Patmer’s Business-Men’s ALmanac, for 
1850, is just issued from the press, and contains a 
vast amount of information not to be found in any 
other similar work. It is, emphatically, a “ Busi- 
ness-Men’s Almanac,” which every business man 
should possess. It contains 64 closely printed 
pages, filled with authentic information in rela- 
tion to the various branches of industry, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Manufactures, Banking, Postage 
Reform, Railways, the Newspaper Press, &c., &c., 
to find which elsewhere would require the labor 
of months, if not years. 

Published in New York, and for sale at most 
of the bookstores throughout the country. Single 
copies, 1214 cents; $7 per hundred. 


———<—<—— 


DREADFUL STEAMBOAT EXPLOSION, 


Supposed loss of 160 lives—Fifty dead bodies already 
discovered, 
New Orueans, Nov, 16, A. M. 
A dreadful steamboat explosion took place here 
last evening, which, from its disastrous consequen- 
ces, has cast a melancholy gloom over our city. 

While the capacious steamer Louisiana, bound 
for St. Louis, was about starting from the wharf, 
just as the wheels began to move, both her im- 
mense boilers exploded with a fearful and terrible 
noise, shattering the boat almost to atoms. The 
steamers Storm and Bostona where lying along- 
side of her at the time, both of which were also 
greatly damaged by the concussion. 

The Louisiana was crowded with passengers ; 
also the steamers Storm and Bostona, which had 
just arrived. 

At the time I write this despatch, hundreds of 
people are around the scene of destruction, and 
already fifty dead bodies have been taken from 
the wreck. It is supposed that one hundred. and 
sixty lives, if no more, have been lost by this 
fearful calamity, besides many badly and others 
mortally wounded. 

The levee is now literally strewn with the d 
and dying. It is a truly heart-rending scene. 
is impossible at this time to aseertain all the lives 
lost, the number of wounded, or their names, 
Legs, arms, heads, and other parts of the human 
body, were thrown in every direction. I shall 








send you further particulars as soon as ascer- 
tained, 








J. M. BARRETT, THE SOUTH CAROLINA 
vicTiM 


He is released. We published his acquittal in 
our last number. The populace, thank God, de- 
clared he should be released—and the courts and 
the scoundrels who meant to murder him were 
compelled to give him up.—New York Exchange. 

It is not right to speak of the courts of South 
Carolina, or any other State, in this way. In the 
proceedings of the court before which the case of 
J. M. Barrett was heard, we observed nothing 
indicating prejudice against the prisoner. 





Boston Dairy Repusiican.—We regret very 
much that the proprietor of this excellent and 
spirited Daily is obliged, by the force of pecunia- 
ry considerations, to discontinue it. Its subscrip- 
tion list has been a good one, but it has labored 
under the disadvantage of a want of advertising 
patronage. The Republican comes to us nbw in 
a semi-weekly form. We hope the friends of 
Free Soil will see the necessity of giving it amore 
generous support. 


——_.-— 


For the National Era. 


CALIFORNIA, 


_ California Gold Hunters no longer have ocea- 
sion to go without the most perfect gold-gathering 
apparatus, Arnold Buffum, having received in- 
structions from his sons in California, has con- 
structed a most perfect apparatus for taking up 
gold from river beds 20 feet under water—price, 
$15. Also, a wonder-working, gold-saving, triple- 
rapid separator, for $2. More than 200 of them 
were sold for the last three steamers, at the Cali- 
fornia Depot, 11 Park Row, New York. 

When such an outfit can be had for $17, who 
will go without it ? 


SEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT, 


The steamer America arrived at New York on 
the morning of the 17th instant, bringing advices 
from Paris to November Ist, and from Liverpool 
to the 3d, inclusive. 

FRANCE, 

Our intelligence from Paris reaches down to 
the evening of November ist. 

M. Dupin communicated to the Assembly on 
the 3d October the following message from the 
President of the Republic: 

“Monsieur Le Presipent: Under the grave 
circumstances in which we are placed, the accord 
which ought to reign amongst the different bodies 
of the State cannot be maintained, unless by the 
existence of a mutual confidence, and unless they 
explain themselves sincerely to each other. In 
order to give an example of that sincerity, I come 
forward now to state the reasons which have de- 
termined me to change the Ministry, and to sep- 
arate myself from men whose eminent services I 
am well pleased to proclaim, and to whom I owe 
friendship and gratitude. In order to strengthen 
the Republic, menaced by anarchy from so many 
sides ; to insure order more efficiently than has 
been done up to the present time; to maintain 
abroad the name of France at the elevation of her 
renown, men are needed, who, animated by a pa- 
triotic devotedness, comprehend the necessity of 
the single direction of a firm character, and of a 
clearly defined policy, which does not compromise 
power by any irresolution ; of men, in short, whose 
minds are es much filled with the conviction of 
my peculiar responsibility as of their own, and of 
the necessity of action as wellasof words. [Great 
agitation.] For nearly a year I have given many 
proofs of self-denial, in order that there might be 
no misunderstanding with regard to my real sen- 
timents. Without rancor against any individual 
or against any party, I have allowed men of the 
most contrary opinions to arrive at power, but 
without obtaining the happy result which I ex- 
pected from that arrangement. In place of effect- 
ing a fusion of different shades of opinion, I only 
_arrived at a neutralization of force. The unity 
of views and intentions was interfered with, and 
the spirit of conciliation taken for weakness. 
Scarcely had the dangers of the street been got 
over, when the ancient parties were seen again to 
elevate their colors, revive their rivalries, and 
alarm the country by arousing disquietude. In 
the midst of this confusion, France, uneasy be- 
cause she cannot see any guiding hand, seeks the 
hand and will of the elected of December 10. But 
that will cannot be felt unless there be entire 
unanimity of ideas, of views, and of convictions, 
between the President and his Ministry, and un- 
less the Assembly itself joins in the thought of 
the nation, as expressed in the election of the Ex- 
ecutive power. A whole system triumphed on the 
‘10th of December, for the name of Napoleon is a 
complete programme in itself. It means, at home, 
order, authority, religion, and the welfare of the 
people; abroad, national dignity. It is this sys- 
tem that I wish to cause to triumph, by the aid of 
the Assembly and the people. I wish to be wor- 
thy of the confidence of the people, by maintain- 
ing the Constitution which I have sworn to ob- 
serve. [ wish to inspire the country by my fair. 
straightforward dealing, perseverance, and firm- 
ness, with a confidence that business will revive. 
The letter of the Constitution has certainly a 
great influence on the destiny of the country, but 
the manner in which it is exercised has perhaps 
even more. The longer or shorter duration of 
power contributes powerfully to the stability of 
things; but it is only by displaying ideas and 
principles, that a Government can succeed in per- 
suading society to reassure itself. Let us, there- 
fore, again raise up authority without interfering 
with real liberty. Let us calm the apprehensions 
that are felt by vanquishing bad passions, and by 
giving to all noble instincts a proper direction. 
Let us strengthen religious feeling without aban- 
doning the conquests of the revolution, and we 
shall save the country in spite of the parties, the 
ambitions, and even the infatuations which our in- 
stitutions may contain. 

“ Louis Naro.eon Bonararte.” 


The following is the definitive list of the new 
French Ministry, as published in the Moniteur 
of that day: 

General d’Hautpoul, Minister of War. 

M. Achille Fould, Finance. 

M. Roucher, Justice. 

M. Ferdinand Barrot, Home Department. 

M. A. de Rayneval, the Minister at Naples, 
Foreign Affairs. 

M. Dumas, Commerce and Agriculture. 

M. de Parrieu, Public Instruction and Wor- 





ship. 

Admiral Romain Desfosses, Marine and Col- 
onies. 

M. Bineau, Public Works. 

General d’Hautpoul is charged, ad interim, in 
the absence of M. de Rayneval, with the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs. 

All the above belong to the majority of the Le- 
gislative Assembly. 

In allusion to the new Ministry the Times says, 
among the names of those who have received the 
highest appointments in the Cabinet, there is no 
one possessing the smallest Parliamentary influ- 
ence or entitled to any degree of public confi- 
dence by past services. The mere wind of an 
initiated popular assembly would sweep such a 
Cabinet as this. 

Among the more immediate consequences of 
this change, we place in the first rank the stimu- 
lus it evidently applies to all and each of the pur- 
ties and factions in France, which are counting 
the hours of the present Government. All par- 
ties perceive that by assuming the chief personal 
responsibility of the administration at such a 
moment, Louis Napoleon had placed himself be- 
tween absolute success, crowned by absolute 
power, and certain destruction. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY, 
The Parisian journals publish the following 
important telegraphic dispatch from Gen. La- 
moriciére : 


To the Minister of Foreign Affairs : 


“Count Nesselrode notified yesterday to the 
Ottoman Envoy that the Emperor, taking into 
consideration the letter of the Sultan, confined 
himself to a demand that the refugees should be 
expelled from Turkey. Faud Effendi regards 
the affair as settled. 

“ St. Petersburg, October, 18, 1849,” 


Gen. Lamoricidre is to be recalled from Russia, 
and given an important post. 

The operatives of Toulouse have opened a 
subseription to purchase a sword of honor for 
Count de Chambaud, Henry V. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY, 

The fiends who are nicknamed rulers in Aus- 
pi not satisfied with the human gore they have 
shed, still continue their sanguinary career. 
Several additional murders have been added to the 
alread fearful list. ‘Their victims who have been 
strangled in Pesth or shot are all men of rank, and 
when it is stated that the wretch Haynau has 
been appointed civil and mili governor of 
Hungary, crimes at which h ty shudders at 
once arise before the mind at the mention of his 
name. If this wholesale system is continued in, 
another crisis in that country is believed to be 
inevitable. 

TURKEY. 


The only allusion in the papers at hand, to the 
difficulty between Turkey Russia, is given in 
a single under the head of finance. 
Measures have been taken by the Porte for the 
location of the Polish and H re 


The former had been conveyed to Shumla, while 





the latter were lodged in good quarters at Silas- 
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°k. Kossuth and the other lead- 
we B anv hone ir for a while at Widdin, until 
Sieneiien €n for their removal and ultimate 
No less than 300 of the 


had become converts to Islami 
their friends are about to follow their example 4 


ROME. 

The assassination of French soldiers i 
daily. It was not expected that the Pope arr 
return soon, or the French army would leave im. 
mediately. Great hostility was still maintained 
toward the Pope. 


Hungarian refugees 


THE POPE, 

In speaking of the return of the Pope to Rome, 
® correspondent of the London Times says: “If 
he returns, it must be under the protection of 
foreign bayonets; for among the people at large 
little sympathy is avowed, and all classes dread 
so much the restoration of clerical intolerance, 
that no one can persuade himself it may be ex- 
cluded from the Papal train. Should the Pope 
neglect to prepare the way for his return, it will 
be a troubled one.” 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 


LIVERPOOL, 

American Breapsturrs.— Western Canal flour 
is quoted at 22s. a 24s.; Philadelphia and Balti- 
more 23s. 6/.a21s, Sales are effected at very irreg- 
ular prices, and quotations are merely nominal. 
Indian corn is quoted at 27s. a 29s. for white, and 
27s. a 28s. for yellow, from which holders are un- 
willing to yield. 

The transactions in flour and corn at all the 
principal markets have been very limited during 
the week, and prices_generally are a turn lower 
than at the sailing of the Cambria. 








American Provisions—In American provis- 
ions there has been a quiet but steady business 
going forward at full prices. Bacon—limited sales, 
and holders expecting an advance. Beef—heavy 
stocks, and holders are desirous to effect sales at 
even a reduction on previous rates. Furk—low 
qualities are more wanted, but for medium and 
good sorts there is little demand. Hams—few 
sales at 30s. a 32s. in dry salt ; shoulders, improv- 
ed demand at 20s.a 21s. Cheese—market bare, 
and ordinary or fair qualities would bring very 
ns prices. Lard—business of a retail character 
only. 





DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


New York, Nov. 19. 

Flour, $468 to $4.81 for Western; Southern 
do. $531 to $5.44; corn meal $3.1214 ; Rye flour 
$2.87 to $3. 

Prime Genesee wheat 120 cents, red do. 105 
to 107; corn at 63 to 64 cents for mixed and yel- 
low; oats 37 to 40 ; rye 62. 

Pork at $10.75; lard 614 to 65 in barrels. 

Battimore, Nov. 19. 

Flour, Howard Street $4.9334 ; City Mills held 
at $5; stock moderate. 

Red wheat at 103 to 106 cents; white 115 to 
129; old white corn 54 to 56; new do. 50 to 
53; old yellow, 58 to 60; new do. 53; oats 30 
to 33; rye 57 cents. 

Cattle Market—There was a fair supply at the 
scales to-day, and sales in all of about 1,500 head, 
at prices ranging from $2 to $3 per 100 pounds 
on the hoof, being equal to $4 to $6 net, averaging 
about $2.50 gross. 

Hogs $4 to $4.50 per 100 pounds, as to quality. 

MARRIAGE. 

Married in Ithaca, New York, on the morning 
of the 6th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Glanville, 
Epwarp F. Hunt, of this city,and Miss Aprnine 
Cox, of the former place. 





DEATH. 


Died at Byron, McHenry county, Illinois, Oc- 
tober 28th, 1849, of scarlet fever, Jutius Tueron, 
only child of Stephen H. and Ruth E. Salls, aged 
three years and one day. 





THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 
HIS new and attrae‘ive jonrnal for Youth, edited by 
Mrs. Bailey, and published at Washington, can be had 
at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 25 Cornhill. 
Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; deiivered in Boston, free of 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
Nov. 25, 25 Cornhill, Boston. 





BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No. 25 Cornhill. 


fee National Era comes from Washington to this office 
by xpress, and is delivered by carrf€rs in any part of 
the city proper, at $250 a year, free of postage ; single 
copies, six and a quarter cents. 

Nowis the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. 

Subscriptions and renewals respectfally rolicited by 

Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 25 Cornhill. 





JUDGE JAY'S REVIEW OF THE MEXICAN 
WAR, 
Cheap, for Gratuitous Circulation. 


VOR gratuitous circulation, this admirable work can now 
be had, in paper covers, at the followivug rates, much 
chearer than even unbound tracts, viz: six copies for one 
dollar, and 100 for $15, or, on poorer paper, for $13. Apply to 
W.C. BROWN, 216 Cornhill, Boston. 
WILLIAM HARNED. 61 Jobn street, New York. 
JOSEPH SCATTERGOOD, &4 Arch street, Phila. 
Nov. 25—2m 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


ONTENTS OF No, 289. — Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 
1. The Presidents of France and America.— Walter Sav- 
age Landor. 
. Russia. —Ecaminer. 
France and the Roman Question.—Jb. 
Kavanagh, and Evangeline —Jb 
. There and Back Again.— Tait’s Mugazine. 
The Modern Orator.—Fraser’s Magazine. 
Gesta Romanorum.— Jb. 
. Court and Reign of Francis the First. — Britannia. 
9. Agriculture and Science.—Edinburgh Review. 


ILLUsTRATION.—Hudson, the Railway King, off the Rail. 
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Wasuinoton, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, includes & portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 
J. Q. ADAMS. 
Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELI & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 


2X For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Fonr-and-a-half street and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton. 





JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S NEW STOCK FOR 
FALL TRADE, 
HOLESALE AND RETAIL S‘LK AND SHAWL 
STORE, No. 2 Milk street, Boston. 

5,000 new Cashmere Shawls, all shapes, sizes, qualities, 
and prices. 

50 packages superior Black Silks, extra width, for dress- 
es, visites, mantillas, &c. 

50 packages Dress Silks, figured, plain, and striped, in 
choice chameleon shades. 

1,000 Plaid Long and Square Shawls, of the very best 
styles. 

400 pieces Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, in most 
admirable colors. 

Cases Thibet Cashmeres, Lyonese Cloths, and Alpac- 
cas, for dresses. 

Cases German, French, and India Satins, all qualities 
an‘? colors. 

Cartons palm-fig'd Cashmere and rich Crape Shawls, 
all colors. 

Cartons Thibet and Silk Shawls, in black and fancy 
colors. 

300 pieces superior Black Bombazines, 

Rich Black and Colored Silk Velvets, all widths. 

Cloaks, Mantillas, Visites, &c., of every pattern and ma- 
terial 

Mourning Shawls and Silk Goods, of all kinds — to 
which we ask particular attention. 
MF It is enough to say that from this gigantic and incom- 

parable assortment of 

SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS, 

Purchasers will be served with any quantity, from a sixpence 

worth to a package, and always at prices entirely beyond the 

reach of cympetition. 

Merchants in the country, ladies buying for their own use, 
and all others, are invited to test the advantage of buying at 
Jewett & Prescott’s Silk and Shawl Store, 

No. 2 Milk street, (a few steps ovt of Washington street.) 
August 30.—3mi 


EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W. LATHAM & CO., 
Washington, D. C., 
EALS in checks, drafts, accept 8, pr 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES 
Notes on all solvent banks in the United States bought 
and sold at the best prices. 
DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 
In Washington and Geoi zetown, collected, and remittances 
romptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston funds, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 
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COLLECTIONS 
Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 
le terms. 
the EXCHANGE. 


Bills of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi- 

pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rates. 
Q¢s~ Office hours, from eight o’clook A. M. to five P. M- 
Nov. 15—tf 





WANTED, 

MALE TEACHER, to take charge of a Manual pao 

School in the West, for Colored People. The — 4 
situated in a pleasant and healthful section of bere +5 Sa 
has been founded on a bequest left by # deceased p eaaane 
pist, and all that is now needed, to carry into effec eter 
nevolent purpose, is a Principal Teacher of the reae ae 
qualifications. None need apply who cannot prod von 
most satisfactory testimonials of character and Ss i 

Communications on the subject, post Ao. Tu : 
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dressed to ington, D. C. 
Nov. 8& Washi , 
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For the National Era. 
METAPHYSICS.—No. 5. 


The Brain the Focal Centre of the Impressions from 
without, and the Salient Point of all Volition, 
therefore, the Immediate organ of the Mind—The 
affections do not belong to the Viscera, argued from 
the Structure of the Inferior Animals, Young Chil- 
dren, Idiots, from Diseases and from the singleness 
of function of every organ—Organic Sympathies. 
We have seen that the different tissues and 

organs in the human system bear each a more or 

less remote relation to the mental actions. The 

Brain seems to be the nearest, the first link in 

the series of instruments by which the soul main- 

tains its present intercourse with surrounding 
things: 

It ig the seat of consciousness. A!] impressions 
made upon the external senses and all affections 
of the body generally are perceived or recognised 
there as in the centre of animal life. The nerves 
which are the orguns of sensation meet and deliv- 
er their impressions there. Whatever interrupts 
this nervous communication, and so disconnects 
any part of the body from the brain, renders con- 
sciousness of its conditions, changes and affec- 
tions impossible. If the optic nerve be cut, tied 
or compressed, vision is interrupted, whatever 
be the condition of the eyeball ; and no violence 
inflicted upon a limb, if its nerves are in like 
manner interrupted, will reach the seat of con- 
sciousness and be felt by the mind. 

Moreover; if the brain itself be compressed by 
fluids, tumors or depression of the surrounding 
bone, or if its own blood vessels be turgid to the 
extent of suspending its functions, though all the 
rest of the body is in perfect health, the torture 
of the rack cannot. awaken the subject to any 
sense of pain, any perception of surrounding 
things or consciousness of his own existence. 

Again: the brain is the immediate instrument 
and seat of the mind; for all its volitions pro- 
ceed thence. As in the former instance whenever 
a sensitive nerve is interrupted, sensation and 
perception by it fail, so whenever a motor nerve 
is divided, compressed or otherwise rendered in- 
capable of its office, no exertion of the will can 
produce any motion in the muscle or member 
which that nerve supplies. Organic life may 
continue in the part for any length of time but 
its obedience to the will is wholly prevented ; the 
limb or muscle is thenceforth beyond the control 
of the mind. 

The Brain being thus the treasure house of 
sensation, the place where all communications 
from the external world are gathered to a 
point, and all the changes in the body recog- 
nised ; being the point, also, whence the mandates 
of the mind issue—the council chamber and 
throne room of the soul’s sovereignty—it has all 
the conditions and answers every requirement 
which should constitute it the immediate organ 
and instrument of the mental faculties. 


In popular apprehension and language the in- 
tellectual powers are ascribed in a general way to 
the head; and to this reference of them every- 
body’s experience testifies with unequivocal clear- 
ness. All the facts by which the locality of such 
functions may be ascertained, connect themselves 
with the brain, at least as clearly as vision is felt 
to be by the eye, or hearing by the ear. The or- 
dinary and moderate activity of neither is felt at 
all, so as to be referred to them distinctly ; but 
unusual intensity of effort, and that feeling of fa- 
tigue which follows long-continued action of the 
reflecting faculties, locate themselves as distinct- 
ly in the brain, as intense action and fatigue of 
these senses are felt in their respective organs. 
Moreover, the intellectual actions indicate their 
corporeal locality with the greater certainty, be- 
cause it is not confused by any of their secondary 
or reflected effects upon other parts of the body. 
The perceptive and reflective powers employ 
chiefly the woluntary apparatus of the body, 
(the muscles and members of the face and 
limbs,) in their service; and the sympathetic 
motions and sensations which thought excites 
are seen and felt almost exclusively in those 
outward organs, and in their attitudes and 
gestures; but they are so remotely connected 
with the animal life and so distantly subordinate 
to the mind that their amputation or other inca- 
pacities of action are known to be no hindrance to 
its functions. Their affections are so plainly 
symptomatic only that they are in no danger of 
being mistaken for signs of the immediate pres- 
ence of the primary impulse. The finger that 
assists in delineating a thought is not suspected 
of being the thinking instrument; and the eye- 
brow corrugated in the effort to recover a lost 
idea is too plainly a symbcl of the natural lan- 
guage to be credited with any nearer office in the 
service of the memory. 

But it has happened, because emotion manifests 
itself often with great force in the viscera of the 
chest and abdomen, that popular Opinion has lo- 
cated the affections there; and following this no- 
tion and addressing itself to it, Poetry has almost 
consecrated the prejudice ; and even Science with 
some formality of effort, but without any success, 
has occasionally attempted its justification. 

I feel strongly tempted to undertake the expla- 
nation of this much-honored conceit ; for its 
grounds and reasons are full of interest and 
beauty ; but, I must content myself now with dis- 
proving it. 

The following facts and considerations are 
thrown together very hastily and perhaps with 
too little order for effect, but they are given as 
much to indicate the proper method of the inquiry 
as to attain its end : 

Many animals endowed with certain feelings 
are quite destitute of the organs to which this 
hypothesis ascribes them—Insects subject to an- 
ger and hate have neither liver nor bile; or, if 
microscopic facts of the negative kind are doubt- 
ful, it is at least certain that lambs of the gentlest 
temper have as large livers as the most pugna- 
cious dogs of the same size. Generally—the dog, 
the sheep, the lion, the horse, the tiger and the 
wild boar, have viscera und nervous arrangements 
in the great cavities of the trunk not at all differ- 
ent in those respects which, according to the the- 
ory in dispute, must account for their difference 














. of propensities and passions. They are marked, 


in fact, by no peculiarities of visceral struc- 
ture but such as the digestion of their dissimilar 
aliments require. y 

Again: the organs in the chest and abdomen 
of young children are in high activity and per- 
fection, and are even more excitable and vigorons 
than in adults; yet several of the feelings attrib- 
uted to them, (such as compassion, friendship, 
conscience, and religious hope and faith) either 
appear not at all orin a very inferior degree. The 
heart, for instance, is fully developed and very 
active long before all the loves ascribed to it are 
manifested ai all, and the manifestation in no pe- 
riod of life is in any constant proportion to the 
development of the organ. 

Again: complete idiots have all these organs, 
sometimes in great perfection of power and in 
full health, but none of the feelings that by this 
doctrine should belong to them. 

Again: the feelings are not deranged invaria 
bly in proportion as the viscera are diseased. It 
is not denied that their morbid states are occa- 
sionally the cause of moral disease, (and aliena- 
tion, of the intellect also, though only the emo- 
tions are said to be seated in the diseased parts.) 
but such disease, it would be easy to demonstrate, 
results directly from morbid ‘actions propagated 


to the brain from their primitive seat in the vis- 


cera, and 80, result in mental and moral disturb- 
_ Parthermore: it is @ principle in the animal 


ance in the study of the vital laws, and capable 
the clearest elucidation, (which in deferred til we 


consider the subject of mental analysis and the | c¢ 


plurality of themental organs) 
__ But this doctrine would make the heart of the 
which circulates his blood the seat of his 


tiger 








, kness ! 

it makes that of the lamb the a of. mee 
saot it is burdened with such 
pater cages eties of work as are quite 


quantities and contrari 
t k it in the happiest 
sufficient to derange and brea loving of all sorts 


individual—it must do up our ; 
ind every variety of hating; our hoping and 
doubting and believing; fighting and fearing ; re- 
sotat ing and, indeed, everything 
joicing and sorrowing Rost nls 1 
else that takes the form of feeling in our complex 
experiences! Tone and temperament of body 
have indeed much to do with our emotional na- 
ture and moral character, but itis only as giving 
tone and temperament that the liver, lungs, heart 
and spleen have any modifying influence upon our 
feelings. It is impossible that they should be the 
immediate —_—— of the effective powers, 
ional impulses. ° 
miles that the emotions 80 ascribed to these 
ts of the body are felt in them, and much of 
the force of passion is often expended upon them. 
Joy and sorrow suspend the appetite ; grief af- 
fects the lungs, and sighs and groans indicate the 
seat of the corporeal suffering as well as give it 
its yatural expression. In fear the heart flutters 
as if it struggled for flight ; and in honest indig- 
nation swells es high and beats as boldly as might 
serve for the elocution of the sentiment ; but all 
these and many other conspicuous affections of 
these viscera no more entitle them to claim the 
office of producing the feelings, than the eyes 
that stream with pity, the lips that quiver in an- 
ger, or the knees that smite each other in affright 
may justly claim to be the seats of compassion, 
rage, and fear. Those affections of the heart, 
stomach, eyes, lungs, lips and limbs are alike ef- 
fects of actions begun in a distant part, the brain, 
and are propagated to them by virtue of those 
sympathies which link all the parts of the frame 
into unity of suffering and harmony of action, so 
that “ when one member suffers all the others suffer 
with it, and when one member is honored all the 
others rejoice with it”? Whatever be the neces- 
sity and use of these sympathies which thus in- 
volve the whole fabric, (as its parts are severally 
more or less nearly related to the centre of life) 
in a common weal or woe, and establish the inti- 
mate reciprocities of body and mind, the integral 
life is ordained in such arrangements of the cor- 
poreal structure as abundantly secures it. The 
viscera of the great cavities are by the great 
sympathetic nerve connected the spinal cord, the 
brain and with each other, and by the pneumo- 
gastric, a lesser sympathetic nerve, with the or- 
gans of voice, the eyes, nose, tongue and with 
other parts of the brain. Now because of this 
universality of connection a sensation in any par- 
ticular organ is not sufficient proof that the 
change felt originated there where it is first per- 
ceived; nor, on the other hand, need the free 
play of these sympathies confuse the inferences 
of science drawn from such facts. Legitimate 
reasoning, nevertheless, finds a safe clue through 
the labyrinth and rests upon certainties in the 
issue. 

We conclude from all these considerations that 
the popular and poetic language which seems to 
except moral emotions from among the functions 
of the brain, is only figurative and not at all phi- 
losophical, though not the less beautiful and ef- 
fective for the service in which it is employed. 

The discussion of the doctrine which credits 
the production, instrumentally, of the propensi- 
ties and sentiments of our nature to the breath- 
ing, circulating and digestive organs might have 
been spared if only its own proper conclusions 
were aimed at, but it is given now for other ser- 
vices which it is expected to render some other 
day. It helps, too, to impress the proposition 
that the mind is manifested by the material or- 
ganization and that the brain is its immediate in- 
strument, by impressing the method of philoso- 
phizing by which that proposition is sustained. 
The mental manifestations must be brought clear- 
ly within the region and rule of the material laws 
so far as they are really incarnated and phenome- 
nally dependent, or we shall be thinking meta- 
physics over our studies in physics, and by a 
compensating blunder, perhaps, mixing up a mud- 
dy materialism with the highest speculations in 
the domain of spirit. Senior, 


From Jay’s Review of the Mexican War. 


WESTERN BOUNDARY OF TEXAS. 

Whatever may have been the original limits of 
the region which ancient discoverers and geog- 
raphers named Texas, the boundaries of the re- 
volted Mexican province of that name are no 
more necessarily identical with those limits than 
are the boundaries of the State of Louisiana with 
the limits once assigned tothe vast territory bear- 
ing the same name The State of Texas was carv- 
ed by Mexico out of her dominions, and, in union 
with Coahuila, was entitled to a common Legisla- 
ture, and a representation in the Mexican Con- 
gress. In 1833, Texas, as already mentioned, dis- 
solved her union with Coahuila, but laid no claim 
whatever to any portion of the territory of her 
late associate. The limits of the State of Texas 
were well known, and defined on maps. Its bound- 
ary commenced at the mouth of the river Nueces, 
in Corpus Christi bay, and followed that river to 
its source; thence to the line of New Mexico, 
near the Guadaloupe mountains ; thence, easterly, 
to the southern branch of the Colorado, and along 
that branch to the main stream, and with that to 
and along the boundary line of the United States 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Thecountry between the 
Nueces and Rio Grande was embraced in Coa- 
huila and the northern district of Tamaulipas. A 
map of Texas, published in 1831, gives the Nue- 
ces as its southern limit; and in a description of 
Texas, published in the same year, by a visitant, 
it is said that the province is bounded by “the 
Neuces, which divides it from Tamaulipas and 
Coahuila.” , 

In 1833, Benjamin Lundy travelled extensively 
in Texas and Mexico; and his diary, published 
since his death, contains entries which show most 
conclusively what was then considered by the 
Texans as the southern or southwestern bounda- 
ry: ‘1833, Ocober 11th. We proceeded this 
morning over some delightful plains, on a good, 
level road. At half-past nine, we reached and 
crossed the river Nueces, which is the western 
limit of what is called Texas. Of course we are 
now in Coahuila.” 

“ February 1, 1833. Laredo is a poor-looking 
place. It contains about 2,200 inhabitants. The 
people look like mulattoes. They are friendly 
and clever, but not one of them can speak English. 
Laredo is the first settlement that I have seen in 
Tamaulipas.” Life of Benjamin Lundy, pp. 57, 95. 

In 1536, as we have seen, President Jackson laid 
before Congress the report of his special agent, 
Mr. Moffit, who was sent to Texas to acquire in- 
formation for the Government. The agent report- 
ed that “the political limits of Texas proper, 
(that is, the Mexican State of Texas.) before the 
last revolution, were the Nueces river on the 
west,” &e. 

In 1837, was published a map of Texas, “ com- 
piled by Stephen F. Austin, from surveys by Gen- 
eral Teran, of the Mexican army ;” and here 
again we have the Nueces for its western bound- 
ary. So late as June 28th, 1845, Mr. Donald- 
son, American chargé d’affaires to Texas, declar- 
ed, in an official letter, that Corpus Christi “ is 
the most western point now occupied by Texas.” 
The Mexican Government always insisted that 
the territory on the Rio Grande had never belong- 
ed to Texas. The Mexican commissioners ap- 
pointed to treat of peace, were, by instructions, 
authorized to acknowledge the independence of 
Texas; but, to avoid mistake, it was added, “ by 
Texas is understood the territory known by that 
name after the treaties of 1819, when it formed 
part of the State of Coahuila and Texas, and not 
by any means the territory between the Nueces 
aud the Bravo, which the Congress of the pre- 
tended Texans claimed to belong to it.” On the 
18th March, 1846, General Mejia, the command- 
ant at Metamoras, in a proclamation announcing 
Taylor’s invasion, to prove that the Americans 
intended to seize territory not included in Texas, 
remarked, “the limits of Texas are certain and 
recognised; never have they extended beyond the 
river Nueces.” i 

It is, therefore, beyond all doubt, that no point 
of the Mexican State of Texas came in contact with 
the Rio Grande. In what manner, then, had the 
Republic of Texas acquired the immense extent of 
territory she claimed? As it came neither by 
purchase nor by treaty, the title, if any, must 
have been conferred by the sword. On the 2d 
March, 1836, the Mexican State of T'exas, bound- 
ed, as we have seen, by the Nueces, declared its 
independence. This declaration, while it chang- 
ed the political relations of Texas, had no effect 
on its territory. On the 2ist of April of the same 
year, the victory of San Jacinto secured the sepa- 
ration of Texas from Mexico, but it was a victo- 
ry obtained over Mexican troops in the heart of 
Texas, not a conquest of Mexican territory, It 
was a victory, however, which emboldened the 
Texans to claim, for the purpose of occupying at 
pleasure, whatever land they thought might be 
convenient. We find from the official report of 
General Jackson’s agent, laid before Congress b 
the President, that almost on the battle-fleld, 
“immediately after the battle of San Jacinto,” it 
was the intention of the Texan Government “to 
have claimed from the Rio Grande, along the 
river, to the 30th degree of latitude, and then west 
to the Pacific!!’ It was, however, on reflection, 
thought this was morethan was necessary ; and so, 
on the 16th December of the same year, the Texan 
Legislature voted themselves parts of ‘New Mex- 
ico, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, zbout equal in 
extent to the whole of Texas itself. This addi- 
tional territory is bounded by the Rio Grande, 
hows sod in virtue of this act of the 16th De- 
er, 1836, when the Texan Government did 
t own or p s jurisdiction over one inch of 

the Rio Grande, Mr. Polk ordered Gen- 
al Taylor, 15th June, 1845, to hold himself in 
diness to march his troops into Texas, where 


snd occupy, on or near the Rio 


Grande del Norte, such a site as will consist with 
the health of the troops, and will be best adapted 
to repel invasion, and to protect what, in the event 
of annexation, will be OUR WESTERN FRONTIER.” 
The act of the Texan Legislature, of course, no 
more deprived Mexico of her right to Santa Fe 
than it could have deprived us of our right to 
Oregon. Mr. Polk, in claiming thus early the 
Rio Grande asthe western boundary of the Unit- 
ed States, and ordering a military force to take 
possession of it, acted in his capacity of Chief Ma- 
giotrete, and either with or without authority. 
s the claim he advanced to this boundary, and 
his measures to enforce that claim, led to hostili- 
ties, it is important to inquire how far this gentle- 
man was authorized by the laws of his country to 
involve it in the calamity of war. 
It was only in the event of annexation that Mr. 
Polk claimed the Rio Grande asthe western bound- 
ary of the United States. Hence it becomes im- 
portant to ascertain if the act of annexation did 
indeed transfer to the United States the territo- 
ries voted to itself by the Republic of Texas. The 
Tyler treaty of annexation was silent as to bound- 
aries; and why? Let Mr. Calhoun, who nego- 
tiated it, answer. No sooner was the treaty sign- 
ed than the Secretary officially informed the Mex- 
ican Government that the United States had 
«“ taken every precaution to make the terms of the 
treaty as little objectionable to Mexico as possi- 
ble; and, among others, has left the boundary of 
Texas without specification, so that what the line 
of boundary should be might be an open question, 
to be fairly and fully discussed and settled accord- 
ing to the rights of each.” ; 

Notwithstanding this letter, it was objected to 
the treaty in the Senate that the very absence of 
all specification of boundary might be regarded 
as an implied sanction of the ridiculous preten- 
sions of Texas. Mr. Benton, who, as we have 
seen, was one of the earliest advocates of annexa- 
tion, indignantly rejected the idea that Texas 
could confer upon the United States title to ter- 
ritory she never owned. In his speech against 
the ratification of the treaty, he used the follow- 
ing language: “I wash my hands of all attempts 
to dismember the Mexican Republic by seizing 
her dominious in New Mexico, Chihuahua, Coa- 
huila, and Tamaulipas. The treaty, in all that 
relates to the boundary of the Rio Grande, is an 
act of unparalleled outrage on Mexico. It is the 
seizure of two thousand miles of her territory, 
without a word of explanation with her, by vir- 
tue of atreaty with Texas to which she is no par- 
ty. By this declaration, the thirty thousand Mex- 
icans in the left half of the valley of the Rio del 
Norte are our citizens, and standing, in the lan- 
guage of the President’s Message, in a hostile at- 
‘titude towards us, and subject to be repelled as 
invaders. Taos, the seat of the custom-hou8e, 
where our caravans enter their goods, is ours; 
Santa Fe, the capital of New Mexico, is ours ; 
Governor Armijo is our Governor, and subject to 
be tried for treason, if he does not submit to us; 
twenty Mexican towns and villages* are ours, 
and their peaceful inhabitants cultivating their 
fields and tending their flocks are suddenly con- 
verted, by a stroke of the President’s pen, into 
American citizens or American rebels. 

“] therefore propose, as an additional resolu- 
tion, applicable to the Rio del Norte boundary 
only, the one which I will read and send to the 
Secretary’s table, and one on which I shall at the 
proper time ask the vote of the Senate. This is 
the resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the incorporation of the left 
bank of the Rio del Norte into the American 
Union, by virtue of a treaty with Texas, compre- 
hending, as the said incorporation would do, a 
part of the Mexican departments of New Mexico, 
Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, would be 
an act of aggression on Mexico, for all the conse- 
quences of which the United States would stand 
responsible.” 

There can be no doubt the resolution would 
have passed, had not the rejection of the treaty 
prevented a vote being taken. Mr. Silas Wright, 
a distinguished Democratic Senator from New 
York, afterwards vindicating his vote against the 
treaty, asserted, “I believed that the treaty, from 
the boundaries that must de implied from it, if 
Mexico would not treat with us, embraced a coun- 
try to which Texas had no claim, over which she 
had never asserted jurisdiction, and which she 
had no right to cede.” It thus appears that, in 
1844, Messrs. Tyler and Calhoun admitted the 
boundary of the Rio Grande to be an open ques- 
tion ; while Messrs. Wright and Benton, and prob- 
ably a great majority of the Senate. disclaimed 
and repudiated all right whatever to what Mr. 
Polk terms our “ western frontier.” 

On the 3d March, 1845, Congress passed an act 
allowing drawback on goods exported to “Santa 
Fe, in Mexico.” But, according to the Texan act 
of 16th December, 1836, Santa Fe was the Repub- 
lic of Texas. Here, then, we have, on the part of 
the Congress of the United States, a distinct re- 
pudiation of the paper boundaries set up by the 
victors at San Jacinto. We had, moreover, a 
consul at Santa Fe, recognised, not by the Texan 
Government, but the Mexican Government. Yet 
it was afer this act had passed, and before we 
had acquired a title to a foot of Texan land, that 
Mr. Polk took measures to seize, by force of arms, 
the territory on the Rio Grande, in case of annex- 
ation. 

Falsehood is ever inconsistent with itself. Mr. 
Polk, in his Message, 8th December, 1846, speak- 
ing of the actual] separation of Texas from Mexi- 
co, previous to annexation, uses the expression, 
“ No hostile foot finding rest within her territory 
for six or seven years.” Yet, all this time, Mex- 
ican villages east of the Rio Grande were govern- 
ed by Mexican laws and magistrates, and the Sec- 
retary at War, in ordering General Taylor to ad- 
vance to that river, warns him of the Mezican mii- 
itary establishments on this side of it. If no hostile 
foot had found rest in Texan territory for six or 
seven years, then most certainly the Rio Grande 
territory was notin Texas. Mr. Polk, moreover, 
tells Congress that, in December, 1836, a Texan 
law declared “the Rio Grande, from its mouth to 
its source, to be their boundary, and by the said 
act they extended their civil and political juris- 
diction over the country up to that boundary ;” 
and yet, in the very same Message, he announces 
to Congress that, “ by rapid movements, the prov- 
ince of New Mexico, with Santa Fe, ite capital, has 
been captured without bloodshed.” But Santa Fe 
was on the east of the Rio Grande, and far below 
its source, and therefore, according to the Presi- 
dent, included within the Territory of Texas. 
And why was it captured if no hostile foot rested 
in it? 

Let us now inquire with what boundaries we 
received Texas. The terms of the joint resolu- 
tion were, “ Congress doth consent that the ter- 
ritory properly included within and rightfully belong- 
ing to the Republic of Texas, may be erected into a 
new State, to be called the State of Texas,” &c. ; 
“said State to be formed, subject to the adjust- 
ment by this Government of all questions of bownda- 
ries that may arise with other Governments.” Here 
is no sanction of the act of 16th December, 1836, 
no claim of title founded on it, but anindirect ad- 
mission that Texas has made unfounded claims, 
and we mean to take not what she claims, but 
what she rightfully owns; and this we will settle 
with Mexico, of course, by treaty, the President 
and Senate being “ this Government” mentioned 
in the resolution. The resolutionsembracing this 
language were officially approved of by Mr. Polk, 
immediately on his accession to the Presidency ; 
and yet, notwithstanding they thus rejected all 
title to territory founded on Texan claims, re- 
serving to the President and Senate the decision 
of what should be “our western frontier,” Mr. 
Polk resolved not merely to decide that question 
of his own will and pleasure, but to maintain his 
decision at the point of the bayonet, without any 
consultation with the Senate, and without waiting 
to discuss it with Mexico. For many years, a 
question existed between Great Britain and the 
United States respecting the Northeastern bound- 
ary of the latter. No President assumed the re- 
sponsibility of plunging the country into war by 
taking military possession of disputed territory, 
and the question was finally settled by treaty. 
Mr. Polk. on his accession to the Presidency, 
found another and most important question of 
boundary pending between the same parties re- 
specting the territory of Oregon. He expressed, 
in his inaugural address, the opinion that the title 
of the United States to the whole of that vast re- 
gion up to 54° 40’ of north latitude, was clear and 
unquestionable; and he refused all offers of com- 
promise, and all reference of the question to arbi- 
tration. Yet he sent no army to defend what he 
declared to be our northern frontier. On the 
contrary, he entered into negotiation with Great 
Britrin, and surrendered five degrees and forty 
minutes of territory, which he had himself assert- 
ed belonged to us “by irrefragable facts and ar- 
guments,” by a treaty which General Cass de- 
clared in the Senate was “prepared by the Brit- 
ish Government,” and which was ratified by the 
Senate without “the crossing of a ¢, or the dotting 
of an i, untouched and unchanged.” Great Brit- 
ain was a powerful nation, and Mexico a feeble 
one; theterritory surrendered was in the North, 
and would forever be free—that which was seized 
was in the South, and was intended to be forever 
a slave region. 

* The following are some of the Mexican towns and settle- 


ments the east horder of the Rio Grande, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Polk, are on our side “ the boundary line of 


“the United States,” but in which, at the time of the inva- 


comm 
of Texas, viz: Taos 
Juan, Vitior, San Domingo, San B 
Dios, Sieqameee, Ot, og ee 
utrias, Alamill uw ristobal 
> Loredo, anid Point Inabel.” 


Ex:mv Burrirr was welcomed to Worcester, 
Massachusetts, on Tuesday evening, the i3th 





instant, by a blic meeting, over which the 
ayer Weis ty joidibed : 


Forthe National Era. 
“OUR OWN BROAD LAND.” 


BY MRS, A. A. BARNES, 

But for thy blot, oh! Slavery, 

The Stars and Stripes were waving free, 

From Northern lakes to Southern sea— 
How glorious were our land! 

Where wavea our flag its eastern fold, 

To sea that laves “the Land of Gold,” 

All hearts were then—the young, the old— 
A free and happy band. 


But, oh! there comes the blush of shame, 
When men are bowed ‘neath Slavery’s chain, 
For whom Christ died and rose again— 

Like chattels bought and sold! 
Like brutes arrayed in market place, 
Because they’re of the dark-browed race, 
E’en timid woman’s shrinking face— 

Sad, shameful to behold! 


The scourge that knocks at palace homes, 
And visits thence earth’s lowly ones, 
The nation warns, in trumpet tones, 
To put her sins away. 
But see her turn to Europe far, 
lh. sympathy with Hungary’s war, 
’Gainst Austria’s host and Russian Czar, 
Yet dare to disobey. 


Of freedom say no more to Rome, 
To France, of the “Imperial throne,” 
And let Germanic fields alone, 
Till cleansed our own land be; 
Then Freedom fair may plume her wing, 
Of liberty may prondly sing, 
And make the glorious welkin r'ng, 
With “ all the world be free!” 


South Plains, Niagara Co., N. Y., Aug., 1849. 


From the Augusta (Me.) Age. 


THE DUTY OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


ON THE SUBJECT OF 
SLAVERY OF THE TERRITORIES. 

The experienced and able editor of the Bay 
State, published at Lynn, Massachusetts, is the 
author of the following article: 

The question now comes up—and it can be 
taken up without any fear of distracting the par- 
ty, or charge of want of faith in sustaining nomi- 
nations or raising new issues— W hat is the duty 
of the Democratic party on the subject of slavery 
in the Territories? We answer—it should “go 
where Democratic principles lead.” If it does not, it 
ceases to he the Democratic party. Its existence 
in this State, and all the free States, depends upon 
such a course. We do not wish to see the Demo- 
crats of this State, or the Democracy of the free 
States, arrayed against the Democracy of the slave 
States—the North against the South, or the East 
against the West. No section should be antago- 
nistical to any other sections wpon sectional grounds. 
We live under a Constitution that throws its 
broad shield of protection over the whole Union. 
Under that Constitution and this glorious Union 
would we live and die. South Carolina has a 
right to enjoy her own peculiar institutions as well 
as Massachusetts; but we do not believe that she 
has the right to seize and imprison the citizens of 
other States, not charged with any offence against 
the laws; or to carry her peculiar institutions into 
territory belonging to the people of the Union, with- 
out their consent. The power to keep slavery out 
of the Territories is one of the common powers 
conferred by the Constitution upon Congress, 
and as such has been exercised. The only ques- 
tion is upon the expediency of doing so. Does 
any Massachusetts Democrat believe that slavery 
is a republican or Democratic institution? Does 
he not rather believe that it is a violation of the 
spirit of our free institutions—an outrage on hu- 
manity, and an offence against Heaven? Mr. 
Jefferson thought so—the great apostle of our 
faith and the founder of our political creed. And 
yet the circumstances under which slavery exists 
in this country are so peculiar that there are many 
extenuating circumstancesattending it. The slave 
States have the worst of it. They need our sym- 
pathy and our charity. Were we in their places, 
we should probably have somewhat different views 
on the subject. We would entice no slave to 
leave his master, or injure a hair on his head; 
and we have no sympathy for the man or the party 
that would encourage insurrection and bloodshed. 
Still, slavery is an evil—an enormous evil—every- 
body says so. Shall we increase this evil? Shall 
we extend the evil of slavery, by allowing it to 
be carried into territory now free? But it is said 
that there is no need of legislation upon the sub- 
ject, for slavery will never be tolerated in the 
territories we have acquired of Mexico. Then 
legislation can do no injury to the slave States. 
But slavery Aas gone into California, and actual 
sales have taken place there; hence the necessity 
of prohibition, and we cannot conceive how any 
man can claim to be a Democrat, or any party to 
be Democratic, that does not exercise all the pow- 
ers which it has a right to exercise under the 
Constitution, to stay its progress. As Demo- 
cratic, or as a Nation extending the area of sla- 
very, we are like recreant France, bombarding 
the city of Rome, to put down republican institu- 
tions and the spirit of democracy which she her- 
self had professed to establish, and was the first 
European people to proclaim 

The history of slavery in the United States 
need not be written. We know that Great Brit- 
ain, whe taunts us with its existence, forced it 
upon us when we were colonies, and has now in 
her own dominions a white population, whose 
moral, physical, political and social condition is 
even worse than the slave population of the slave 
States. 

But, will the free people of this great republi- 
can Union countenance the extension of what is 
admitted, on all hands, to be opposed to the letter 
and spirit of our republican institutions? No; 
they will not. True policy, consistency, justice, 
humanity, Omnipotence, say NO. As Democrats, 
we cannot suffer slavery to be extended, without 
proving recreant to all our professions, and false 
to all the principles we have professed. 

This we understand to be substantially the po- 
sition taken by the True Democracy of Massa- 
chusetts. The Springfield resolutions declare op- 
position to the extension of slavery, clearly and 
fully. There is therefore no necessity for Demo- 
crats uniting with any other party to accomplish 
that objeet. If any have left—and there have 
been many—they should return to the party 
which has effected all the great reforms of the 
country since the Union was formed—the party 
to which struggling humanity must look for relief 
from the burdens it bears, and security against 
the encroachments of a moneyed aristocracy and 
the powers of monopoly, which seek to build up 
the few to the injury of the many. A union of 
all who entertain these sentiments cannot fail to 
make a party that will be invincible, and whose 
ultimate triumph in the State and Nation will be 
morally certain. 

As BE 


From the Charleston Courier. 


A SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 

It is truly a subject of gratulation that our 
younger sister, Mississippi, should have taken the 
initiative in this all-important measure—a meas- 
ure, we sincerely believe, of present security to 
the South, and ultimate harmony and prosperity 
to the Union. We have ever, along with the 
patriotic Cheves, favored the concerted action of 
the South, on all matters of common concern or 
common grievanc: to the South. When our 
State, inflamed into angry and intemperate excite- 
ment on the Tariff question, hurried herself into 
the unwise and inefficient scheme of nullification, 
we counselled and warmly advocated a Southern 
Convention, under the firm conviction that the 
mere assemblage of such a body would have suf- 
ficed to redress the wrong of which the South 
complained. Such is our conviction now, when a 
question of infinitely greater magnitude—one in- 
deed of vital concern—demands the united coun- 
sels and common action of the aggrieved and in- 
sulted South. Let the South meet in her strength 
ag one man, and say to the encroaching North, 
“Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther, and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed,” and it re- 
quires neither the gift of prophecy, nor extraor- 
dinary sagacity, to divine that the threatened in- 
justice, the impending insult, will never be con- 
summated. Nothing but the divisions of the South 
have hitherto induced and encouraged the North 
toinstitute and wage the war now 80 boldly, relent- 
lessly, and wantonly, prosecuted against Southern 
rights, interests, and feelings. The union of the 
South will prove the shield and buckler of the 
South—her strong tower and her impregnable 
wall of defence. We doubt whether it will even 
be necessary for the proposed Convention to 
meet—-it will be enough that the South should prove 
herself in earnest in this matter. Let every South- 
ern State but respond, and that immediately and 
warmly, to the Mississippi proposition—let the 
united South show her fixed determination to 
MEET 1n Convention at Nashville, Tennessee, ag 
proposed by Mississippi, on the first Monday in 
June next ; and we confidently anticipate that the 
mere exhibition of such determination, in the 
practical and decisive mode of appointing dele- 
gates to attend the proposed Convention, will su- 
persede the necessity of its actual assemb 
the immediate removal of the cause. But, should 
this be a too flattering unction laid on our soul, 
why even let the Convention meet, and speak in 
& voice at once temperate and yet firm, of broth 
love and yet of stern solemnity, the united re- 
solve of the South no longer to submit to aggres- 
sion, outrage, and insult, but, on the contrary, to 
uphold her institutions, her rights, and her sacred 
peers! “peaceably if she can, forcibly if she 
m ‘ 


We repeat, then, that we rejoice that the in- 





cipient step towards this momemtous measure has 
been taken by Mississippi—it can no longer be 
ridiculed or sneered at as a South Carolina pro- 
ject—but South Carolina will, we doubt not, 
yield a warm and unanimous support—and we 
trust, too, that every other Southern and slave- 
holding State will come promptly and gallantly 
into the glorious phalanx—the phalanx of equal 
justice and constitutional right. Let us neither 
talk nor think of nullification or separate State 
action—but act with the South and for the South, 
as “bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh.” We 
have every reason to believe that young and pow- 
erful Alabama, and yet younger but equally spir- 
ited Florida, will be no laggards on this high oc- 
casion ; that fertile Louisiana, and the distant 
Texas, will range themselves under the constitu- 
tional banner; that Arkansas and Missouri will 
on to the rescue from the recesses of the far West ; 
that old Virginia will don her armor at the first 
blast of the trumpet, and do battle in the rightful 
and righteous cause; that Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee, will stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with their Southern compeers; that old Ken- 
tucky, even at the sacrifice, if not under the lead, 
of her great commoner and illustrious son, will 
strike for the constitutional equality of co-equal 
sovereignties ; and that even Maryland and Dela- 
ware, however far they may have strayed from the 
common fold, will yet make common cause with 
us, choosing our people for their people, and our 
God for their God. 

We would earnestly press this matter on the 
minds and the hearts of our people, and invoke our 
worthy, spirited, and patriotic Governor to make 
the proposed Convention a subject of special re- 
commendation in his annual message to our State 
Legislature. 

On this question, we hope thai all differences 
will be forgotten and buried ; that we shall know 
neither Whigs nor Democrats, but Southrons only ; 
and that, in the language of our great Southern 
statesman—yet, we trust, to wear the Executive 
honors of our great, glorious, and perpetual 
Union—we shall hold every Southern man, (and 
in this category we design to include, also, every 
man identified with the South in interest, in prin- 
ciple, or in feeling,) nearer than any Northern 
Whig or Northern Democrat. Let us but do 
this, and the South will be safe, the Union will 
be safe, and our great and united country will 
continue to move on, with giant strides, to the 
consummation of its glorious, its mighty, its con- 
tinental destiny. 


a 


DANIEL WEBSTER’S DENUNCIATION OF AUS- 
TRIAN AND RUSSIAN CRUELTY. 


At the late New Hampshire Festival, Mr. 
Webster severely denounced the atrocities of the 
Austrian and Russian Governments. 


Gentlemen, the events of the past year are 
many; they seem to result from an indefinite 
purpose of those who wish to ameliorate the con- 
dition of things in Europe. They had no distinct 
ideas. There may be incidental benefits arising 
from it. These wars may somewhat assuage the 
imperial sway of despots. They may serve to 
convince those who hold despotic power that they 
may shake their own thrones if they do not yield 
something to popular demands. In that sense, 
some good may come of it. 

Then, gentlemen, there is another aspect. We 
have had all our sympathies much enlisted in the 
Hungarian effort for liberty. We have all wept 
at its failure. We thought we saw a more ra- 
tional hope of establishing independence in Hun- 
gary than in any other part of Europe where the 
question has been in agitation within the last 
twelve months. But despotic power from abroad 
intervened to suppress it. 

And, gentlemen, what will come of it 1 do not 
know. For my part, at this moment I feel more 
indignant at recent events connected with Hun- 
gary than all those which passed in her struggle 
for liberty. [Tremendous cheering.| I see that 
the Emperor of Russia demands of Turkey that 
the noble Kossuth and his companions shall be 
given up, [shame! shame!] and I see that this de- 
mand is made in derision of the established law 
of nations. Gentlemen, there is something on 
earth greater than arbitary or despotic power. 
The lightning has its power, and the whirlwind 
has its power, and the earthquake has its power; 
but there is something among men more capable 
of shaking despotic power than lightning, whirl- 
wind, or earthquake. [Overpowering bursts of 
applause] That is the threatened indignation 
of the whole civilized world. [Renewed cheers.] 
Gentlemen, the Emperor of Russia holds himself 
to be bound by the law of nations from the fact 
that he treats with nations, that he forms allian- 
ces; he professes, in fact, to live in a civilized age, 
and to govern an enlightened nation. I say that, 
if under these circumstances he shall perpetrate 
so great a violation of natural law as to seize these 
Hungarians and to execute them, he will stand 
as a criminal and malefactor in the view of the 
law. [Loud huzzas, continued for several min- 
utes] The whole world will be the tribunal to 
try him, and he must appear before it and hold 
up his hand and plead, and abide its judgment. 
[Reiterated cheers. | : 

The Emperor of Russia is the supreme lawgiver 
in his own country, and, for aught I know, the 
executor of it also; but, thanks be to God, he is 
not the supreme lawgiver or executor of the na- 
tional law, and every offence against that is an 
offence against the rights of the civilized world; 
{hear, hear! | and, if he breaks that law in the case 
of Turkey, or in any other case, the whole world 
has a right to call him out and to demand his 
punishment. [Right] 

Our rights as a nation are held under the sanc- 
tion of national law; a law which becomes more 
important from day to day; a law which none 
who profess to agree to it are at liberty to violate. 
Nor let him imagine, nor let any one imagine, 
that mere force cin subdue the general sentiment 
of mankind; it is much more likely to extend 
that sentiment and to destroy that power which 
he most desires to establish and secure. 

Gentlemen, the bones of poor John Wickliffe 
were dug out of his grave seventy years after hi8 
death, and burnt for his heresy, and his ashes 
were thrown upon a river in Warwickshire. 
Some prophet of that day said: 

“The Avon to the Severn runs, 
The Severn to the sea, 

And Wickliffe’s dust shall spread abroad 
Wide as the waters be.” 

Gentlemen, if the blood of Kossuth is taken 
by an absolute, unqualified, unjustifiable violation 
of nation allaw, what will it appease, what will it 
pacify? It will mingle with the earth, it will mix 
with the waters of the ocean, the whole civilized 
world will snuff it in the air, and it will return 
with awful retribution on the heads of those vio- 
lators of national law and universal justice. 
[Great enthusiasm.] I cannot say when or in 
what form; but, depend upon it, that if such an 
act take place, the thrones and principalities and 
powers must look out for the consequences. 
[Overpowering applause. | 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
x As this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

i Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. 

ZT Any cle: who will procure four sub. 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

i Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. - 

Within the last week we have received two 

or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 
x Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
terdistinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

x Accounts are kept with cach subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 
I> Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at remittance. 
mts and others who wish to send us 

of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting i 
pst office stamps, which can now be < 
any post office. 

Isr We invite the attention of those who are 
emitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send will endeavor to send such bank bilis 
as are at the lowest discount : 

Washington, D. C. 
New York city 
New York State 





ween Fourth and 
Oct, 3—tf 





EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street, 
Fitth stz pha. 


THE BOSTON ALMANAC FOR 1850, 
fee popular Annual, beautifully embellished, bound in 
cloth, and gilt, eu ng any previous number in the 
elegance of its style and the value of its contents, will be 
published about the middle of November. 
IT WILL CONTAIN— 

A new Railroad and Telegraph Map of New England and 
the greater part of the State of New York. Over sixty rail- 
roads are +xhihited, and all the important places on the 
routes. It is finely engraved on steel, and is alone worth the 
price of the whole work. 

Calendarand memoranda pages embellished with vignettes 
of the twelve Presidents of the United States, with brief 
statistical sketches imparting new information. 

A complete City Record, being a systematic compilation of 
the various departments of the Government, recent laws, 
finances, public improvements, including the water works, 
(with fine engravings,) a business directory of Boston, tables 
of streets, wharves, halls, buildings, offices, societies, rail- 
roads, telegraphs, expresses, omnibuses, mails and postages 
to all parts of the world, rates of wharfage, weather tables, 
local events, &c. 

State Government, probate courts and commissioners of 
insolvency in Massachusetts; United States Government, 
with members of Congress politically designated; general 
events during the past year of tumult and change ; and 
many other useful statistics. : 

This Almanec has 220 clorely printed pages, and contains 
more than an ordinary octavo of five hnudred pages, which 
would sell for two or three dollars. For the Almanac, the 
price is only TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, with a liberal 
disc unt at wholesale. It is retailed at all the stores in New 
England, and the cities of the South and West. 

The work will in future be conducted by the undersigned, 
agreeably to arrangement with the late S. N. Dickinson, its 
former proprietor. 

Orders sent immediately to Messrs. B. B. Mussey & Co., 
29 Cornhill, or to Mr. Thomas Groom, 82 State street, Pub- 
lishers, will be early answered. 

ov. 15—3t COOLIDGE & WILEY. 
LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegrapt 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. 
‘erms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
‘ we court—first Monday in February, May, and Oo 
ober. 

Circuit court—second Monday in June and November. 

O&¢y~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 
DE WOLF & FARWELL, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clarb 

street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, Illinois. 
CALVIN DE WOLF. 


WILLIAM W. FARWELL 


Jan. 4—ly. 
GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING, TONGUE- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER, 

Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


foe subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta- 
tionary cutter, planing, tongueing and grooving machine 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same 
This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto- 
fore invented. This machine is #0 arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equal amount ot 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use. 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ- 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the sub- 
seriber, (post-paid,) Boston, Mass. : 

One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera- 
tion by calling on the patentee. 

JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 
May 3.—ly Border street. East Boston, Mass. 


Of The above Planing Machine has been thoroughly 
tested, by planing over 1,000,000 feet of lumber, and has 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen minutes, and is adapted to 
stick any description of mouldings with great rapidity. 

The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexed 
to their names, are now ready to offer fur sale the machine 
an the right to use the same, in the territory purchased by 
them. 

A machine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, New 
York, and at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Communications for further particulars cheerfully respond- 
ed to, by addressing either of the subscribers, post paid, Os- 
wego, New York. STAATS & STEWART, 

For the State of New York. 
STEWART & TEMPLE, 
For the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiaua,and Missouri. 
STEWART & ALLEN, 
For the States of Wisconsin and Illinois. 





LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1850, 
UBLISHED by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository in New York, 
at the following prices : 

For one thousand copies - ee, : e 

Forone hundred copies - = - ; Ss 2 eee 

Foronedozencopies - - -* «+ =* = 40 

Forasinglecopy- - -* -* -* = = 5 

The Almanac has been compiled by the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society, and includes twenty-three pages of 
valuable original matter by William Goodell. ‘The price by 
the thousand is put at a trifle above the actual cost, in the 
expectation of selling large editions, and of securing the 
active co operation of Anti-Slavery friends throughout the 
country, who, it is hoped, will give to this important annual 
a wide and thorough circulation. The size is the same as the 
Almanac for 1849, viz: 48 pages. 

Orders for Almanace by the hundred or thousand will be 
promptly executed, and should state, definitely, by what 
mode of conveyance they can be sent. The postage on every 
Almanac sent by mail will be two and a half cents, without 
reference to the quantity. 

Orders should invariably be accompanied by the cash. 
Any sum under one dollar may be sent in postage stamps. 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Sept. 20.—tf No. 61 John street, New York. 


OAK HALL, BOSTON, 


Is universally acknowledged by all to be 


- $20.00 








The Largest, Cheapest, and Most Popular 
Clothing Establishment in the United 
States. 


TT spacious and fashionable Emporium, which is known 

thronghout the civilized world as the cheapest and best 
place to purchase Clothing, sprung from a small begiuning 
in 1842. Its present proprietor, 


GEORGE W. SIMMONS, 


Was its originator and projector. He believed that the 
enormous prices which were then charged for Clothing might 
be essentially reduced, and that the public would sustain 
him in making such reduction. His calculations have been 
more than realized. He commenced his business by making 
but a small profit upon the cost of the manufacture, and, by 
adhering strictly to the 


Low Price System, 


Has caused crowds of customers to flock to his Clothing 
House. So great was the business of the establishment, that 


he was obliged to 
Rebuild in 1847. 


Notwithstanding the large addition which was then erected, 
the room proved insnfficient to accommodate the immense 
throngs which daily visited this Clothing Mart, and n 1849 
he added a most 


Magnificent Rotunda 


To the long row of stores, 


Nos. 32, 34, 36, and 38, Ann Street, 


Extending from the street 180 feet, and covering an area of 
10,000 feet, making altogether the most extensive Clothing 
Establishment in the country. The sales amount annually 


to about 
Half a Million Dollars. 


There are engaged in the establishment— 


25 fashionable cutters and trimmers; 
2 book-keepers ; 
1 cashier and assistant; 
1 paymaster; 
5 runners; 
2 expresses ; 

30 salesmen ; 

3000 operatives. 


This establishment has arrived at ita present position by 
furnishing Clothing at the 


Lowest Rates, 


Which the proprietor was enabled to do by purchasing and 
manufacturing immense quantities of the 


Most Fashionable Style of Goods, 


And in this manner he gained the confidence of the commu- 
nity. Asaspecimen of the low rates at which Clothing is 
furnished, we annex the following list of 


PRICES. 


Thin pants, a superior collection of every 
grade, quality, and quantity, from - - $075 te 250 
Vests,alargeassortment = - > - . to 150 
Thin coats of every style - . . ~ 00 200 
Thin jackets, 1,000 to 1,500 alwaysonhand- 7 125 
Riding and shooting pants, made from linen 
drilling, &c. - - Ae ae - 250 
Mixed cassimere pants - . - . i 3 50 
Draband biue pants - - - - Bf 5 00 
Doeskin pants,fancy shades- - - . 
(All grades, cut, quantity and quality of 
the above pants.) 
Fine shirts, linen bosoms, &c. - 
Mixed business coats - - - 
Green business coats) - . - 
Drees coats - : . - - 
Brook coats - ~- - hk a. 9G. 
(Every shade of color, such as dahlia, green, 
royal purple, drake-neek, black, blue, 


-) 
Hunting coats, some new styles of diamond 
velvets . : . - - ° ° 
Piloteloth coats - - -*= «+ : «+ 400 
Beaverclothcoats- - -+- - = «= 600 
Broadcloth and pilot coats, with silk velvet 
facings and collars, lined, wadded,, and 
tufted with silk—a splendid article, got up 
in the very best style a ie rae 
Broadcloth surtouts - - - - +1000 
Elegant dressing gowns . AR 
Ladies riding habits - - - - - 400 
Sur. mer coats—look as well as cloth—silk 
faced - - - - - - ° ° 
Professional summer suits—wear and look as 
well as cloth - - - - . ° 
An entire suit of thin clothes - eine 
Rich scarfs, cravats, and stocks - eo: ane 
Elegant suspendersand socks - - - 
Walking sticks, valises, carpet bags, smok- 
ing caps, umbrellas, &c. &c. 
Linen shirts, herve, pe ast, &e. 
., at customers ‘6 
All’ orders from any part of the world executed at » 
shortest notice and in the best style, from furnishing a sin- 


gle garment to : 
Clothing a Regiment. 
Gentlemen, when you come to Boston, be sure and secure 
a good bargain, by calling at 
SIMMONS’ OAK HALL, 
Nos. 32, 34, 36, and 38, Ann Street, 
BOSTON. 
August 16.—3m 
LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 


and Court 8 9 “4 
BIRN N Publie and Commissioner to 
SS caries and depositions for the States 











9 
NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 
V B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent, is agent 
e for the National Era, and authorized to take Adver 
tisements and subscriptions at the Same rates a8 required | , 
Thnane Gnaeus meee os 
zs ladelpbia, northwest corn f Third 
and Chestnut streets: Baltimore’ : ped Third 
pe Perce CP ont) Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
oy S. M. PETTENGILL, News isi 
: baer! paper Advert Sub- 
scription, and Col ecting Agent, No. 10 State sy a 
(Journal Bnilding,) is #lso agent for the National Sy i 
THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 

Te Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Reforms i 
Fer published monthly, at one dollar a year, in advanee @ “4 
un'ng thirty-two large octavo pages, illustrated with a 
zravings, exhibiting the structure and anatomy of the enbin 
human body, with familiar explanations, easily to be unde : 
stood by all classes. ‘ 
The Water-Cure Journal, emphatically a Jor ] 
Health, embracing the true principles of Life and ous 
ty, has now been before the pnblic several years : and th o 
have expressed their approval of it by giving it a monthly 
circulation of upwards of Fiiteen ‘Thousand copies. ‘]} ’ 
Journal is edited by the leading Hydropathic practitioners, 
aided by numerous able contributors in various parts of ont 
own and other countries. — 

d FOWLERS & WELLS, Publichers 

Nov. 15—3m_ Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau st N’ y 

st., N.Y. 


of 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 

tem Journal is a monthly publication, containin 
six or more octavo pages, at One Do 
vance. 
To re‘orm and perfect ourselves and ot i 
44 es ¢ ir race. is the mos 

exalted of all works. ‘To do this, we must understand the 
human constitution. This, Phrenvlogy, Physiology, ana 
Vital Magnetism, em brace, and hence fully expound all 't he 
laws of our being, conditions of happiress. and canses of 
misery—constituting the philosopher’s stone of Univer 7 
Trek ) hiversal 


z thirty 
llar a year, in ae 


PHRENOLOGY. 

Each number will contain either the analysis and locat), 
of some phrenological faculty. illustrated by an engravit “ 
or an article on their eombinations; and also the organiy, ; 
tion and character of some distinguished personage, ehene 
panied by a likeness, together with frequent articles on 
Physiognomy and the Temperaments 

The Phrenological Journal is nublished by 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassan st., N. York 
To whom ai! communications should be addressed. 
ov. 15—3m 





THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI- 
TUTE, 

CCESSIBLE from al parts of the United States—sitn 

ated two miles south of Woodbury, in the county town 
of Gloucester County, New Jersey, and five miles from Kea 
Bank—having been opened wnder favorable auspices, is Now 
in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, Rheumatism, 
Bronchitis, Conaumption, Dyspepsia,Constipation, Diarrlo-a 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervous, Febrile, and Cutaneous dis. 
eases, under the superintendence of Dr. Dexter. formerly of 
Morristown, N. J., and recently of the Round Hill Retreat. 
Massachusetts. 

This Institution was built expressly for a Water (; re 
Establishment,is capable of accommodating fifty patients 
and abundantly supplied with water of the pure st qua ity. , 

The treatment of disease by water ix no longer matter of 
experiment; but afew years have elapsed since the first 
Water Cure Institution was opened in the U.S., and the re. 
sult of its administration, in both acute and chronic diseases 
has convinced the most incredulous of its efficacy. , 

The Managers deem it unnecessary to refer to the yn- 
merous and astonishi: g cures which have been effected at 
this institution, (notwithstanding they have permission fr: i. 
many patients to do so.) Should any applicant desire in- 
formation of this kind, they will be referred to the patients 
themgelves, who will certify tothe benefit which 
ceived while at the Parkeville Institute. 

The winter is the beet season for Hydropathic treatment 
“ Diseases gallop on towards a cure in the cold season, while 
the instinctive tendencies of the system are more manifest.” 
re-action being then more easily produced. . 

In the experience and skill of the Superintendent, who 
was one of the earlie+t practitioners of Hydropathy in this 
country, the utmost confidence may be placed. 

The location of the Institution has been selected for th: 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the inexhaustible sup- 
ply of water, its proximity to the city, and the advantages 
which it offers for fully carrying out the principles and prae- 
tices of the Water Cure, 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 


Has been constructed after the European plan; every room 
being provided with a plunge, fuot, and sitz bath’ The 
douch has a fall of about thirty feet, while the main plunge 
is supplied from an exclusive spring of cold water, 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greatest care, and all accustomed to the ecotiomy of an 
Hydropathic establishment. ‘ 

Par«eville is about nine miles from Philadelphia, sur. 
rounded by a flourishing neighbourhood of industrious and 
enterprising armers. Communication may be had with the 
City, either by water or otherwise, several times daily. 
There are churches and schools in its immediate vicinity. — 

The Managers, while they offer the advantages of their In- 
stitution to the diseased, would also tender them the com 
forts and conveniences of a home. 

TrerMs—for the first four weeks, Ten Dollars per week, 
after that, Eight Dol'ars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and a!] uther charges. except washing. Those re- 
quiring extra accommodaticn, will be charged accordingly 

The water treitment is not a panacea that will cure w// 
diseases; it is therefore necessary that each applicant should 
have the benetit of a careful examination: In every in- 
stance the doctor will candidly state his opinion, and then 
applicants wil be at liberty to become patients or not, as 
they think proper. This examination cau be made in Phila- 
delphia, or at the Institute, fir which a fee of five dollars 
is to be paid at the time of making the examination. 

Persons at a distances can obtain an opinion as to the pri 
bable effect of the water treatment, by eielosing ten dollars, 
accompanied by a written statement of their case. 

Application to be made to Samvet Wupz, Secretary, £8 
South Fourth St., Philadelphia, or to Dr Dexter, on the 
premiges. 

Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blaukets, four comfortables, and 
halfa dozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at the 
Institute. 

At the Livery Stable, they can procure carriages or aad 
dle horses, (for Ladies or Gentlemen,) and such as wish to 
keep their own horses at Parkeville can have them well 
taken care of, at livery stable prices 

A stage runs daily from the Institute to Red Bank. 

Oct. 25—tf 


they re- 








VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS, 
ACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, second edition: A compi 
lation from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon J. 
Giddings, Hon. J G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations ot 
the United States Government to Slavery, and embracing a 
history of the Mexican war, its origin and objects. By t 
ring Moody. Price 20 cents. 

Nathaniel P. Rogers.—The second edition of a collec- 
tion from the writings of Nathaniel P. Rogers. Price, in 
neat cloth binding, $1. 

Narrative of the Life of William W. Brown, a Fn- 
gitive Slave; written by himself. Complete edition—tenth 
thousand. Price 25 ceuts. 

Auto-Biography of H. C, Wright: Human Life, illus 
trated in my individual experience as a Child, a Youth, and 
a Man. By Henry U. Wright. “There is proverly no his- 
tory; only biography.”—R. W. Emerson. Price,$1. 

The above works are just published and for sale by 

Sept. 27.—6im BELA MARSH, 25 Cornhill, Boston. 


REVOLUTION IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 
Holden’s Illustrated Dollar Magazine. 


INCE the death of the projector of this popular Maga 
zine, the property has passed into the hands of the sub- 
seriber, who will continue to publish it at the Publication 
Office, 
No. 109 Nsssau Street, New York, 


THE NEW VOLUME, 

To be commenced on the Ist of January, 1850, will comprise 
many important improvements, which, it is believed, wil 
render the Magazine oue of the best periodicals published 
in the country, as it certainly is the cheapest. Among these 
improvements will be’ new and beautiful type, fine calender- 
ed paper, a higher order of illustrations than those heretofore 
given, and contributions from some of the ablest writers in 
America. It is the aim of the proprietor to publish a Popu 
lar Magazine, adapted to the wants cf all classes of reading 
people in the Republic, which shall be both instructive and 
amusing, and free alike from the grossness which character 
izes much of the cheap literature of the day, and from the 
vapidity of the so-called “ Ladies’ Magazines.” The [linus 
trations will consist of Original Drawings engraved on wood 
by the best artists; 

Portraits of Remarkable Persons and Views of 

Remarkable Places, 
Illustrated by pen and pencil. A strict revision will be ex- 
ercised, that no improper article or word shall ever be admit- 
ted, so that it may safely be taken by persons of the utmost 
refinement, and read at the fireside for the amusement or in- 
struction of the family circle. 

The Review department of the Magazine will contain brief 
critical notices of all the new publications of the day, and 
will form a complete chronicle of current literature. 

From the business and literary connections already estal- 
lished, the best assistance that the country can afford will 
be secured for completing the plans of the publisher, and 
nothing will be wanting that ample pecuniary resources and 
watchful industry can obtain, to make the Magazine the 

Leading Literary Periodical of Americz, 

The extremely low rate at which it is published precludes 
the hope of profit, except from a circulation greater than that 
which any literary periodical has ever yet attained ; but, 
with the new avenues daily opening for .he circulation of 
works of merit; the constantly increasing population of the 
country ; the cheapness of the Magazine, and the superior ty 
of its literary and artistic attractions to those of any other 
work now issued ; the proprietor fearlers y engages 1n an en- 
terprise which will be sure to benefit the public if it should 
not enrich himself. , 

The Magazine will be under the editorial charge and 6u- 
pervision of . 

Charles F. Briggs, 
who has been connected with it from the beginning. 

The “ Pulpit Portraits,” a series of biographical sketehes, 
accompanied by well-engraved Portraits of Eminent Divines 
of the American Churches, which have formed a conspicnous 
feature of “ HOLDEN,” will be continued in the succeeding 
Volumes of the Magazine, and will render it of peculiar value 
to religious people of every denomination. 

The Fifth Volun@ 
will commence on the First of January next, tut will be isene: 
on the 15th of December. Each number will consist of 
64 Pages, and Nemerous Engravings. 


The Terms are 


One Dollar a Year 


in advance; the Magazine will be plainly and carefully di- 
rected, and sent by mail at the risk of the subsrribers. As 
each number will be stereotyped, missing or lost numbers 
can be at any time supplied when ordered, but will be de- 
ducted from the time for which payment has Leen re ceived. 
Remittances may be sent at the risk of the propris tor, '0- 
vided a description of the bills are taken, and enclosed in the 
presence of the Postmaster, as evidence of the fact. _ 

Five copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty copies for 

15. Numbers for the year 1848, excepting the month of 

annary, Will be furnished at four cents each, and Bound 
Volumes io cloth with gilt edges, from July to December, 
inclusive, at $1 each. 
Newspaper publishers who will insert this Prospectus four 
times, and potice the Magazine monthly, will receive a hound 
volume for the year 1849, and an exchange for the comii¢ 
year; they are requested to send only those papers in w hich 
the Prospectns and notices appear. Letters must be 2- 
dressed to “ Holden’s Dollar Magazine, No. 109 Nassau St. 
New York,” and post-paid in all cases. 
Oct 25—3m. W.H. DIETZ, Proprietor. 


COMMISSION STORE. _ 


. GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant, 101 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. Dec. 23.—l¥ 


FIRE-PROOF CHESTS. ' 
pasar Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, ae 4 

will stand more fire than any others made in this coun 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chess, 
700 now in use, and we still make chests in the ordinary ma 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Mate. oy 
Portable Water Closets for the sick and inten. ~ | 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire Proof Doors Bea 8 aD 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 

76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
i I] and examine 
N. B. try Merchants are invited to ca e 
for Gamattee Cine purchasing elsewhere. F eb. I. ; 
LARD OLL. 
MPR RD OIL.—Lard Oil of the 
I Sands ne for combustion, also for m 
woollens, being manufactured Se eee 
ased in strong barrels: ) 

je re Pome gg ttn received and execnted “ toe 
Take, Atl thern cities, also for the West '™ 
and 5 


THO RY, Lard Oi) Manufacture: 














take 

Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampabire, 
my a it ? ew York, vy * 
an. 


Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0, 























